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Luhovkh, Istvdo, translated by Istvdn Butykay 
Fencing 

Budapest: Corvine, disir. by fCtUrum, Budapest 02, POB 
149, Hungary 1389. 199pp., Ulus. 963 13 1731 S. 

Mucha, Ludvfb, and Bohns lav I link a, edited by 
Kenneth F. Chapman The Orbis Philatelic Atlas 
Orbis. 336pp., Ulus . 14.93. Q 8S613 646 8 . 23/4/87. 


Theatre, cinema and television 

Albrecht, Donald Designing Dreams: Modern 
architecture in I he movies 

Thames and Hudson. 203pp. , itlus. £20. 050001406 X. 
9f3j87. 

Hanlon, UndUy Fragments: Bresson's film style 
Associated University PressesfRusherford, HI: Falrielgh 
Dickinson UP. 240pp. £24.50. 0 8386 31940. 5/3/87. 

- Swann, Paul The Hollywood Feature Film in Postwar 
Britain (Studies La Film, Television and the Media 
series! 

Croom Helm. 168pp. £19.95. 0 7099 4422 5. 26J2/87. 


Travel 

Hopkins, Tony Northumberland National Park 
(Countryside Commission Official Guides) 

Exeter: Webb and Bower/Mkkeel Joseph. 1 28pp., Ulus. 
£5.95 < paperback ). 0 86350 132 X. 23/3(87. 

Smith, Roland The Peak National Park (Countryside 
Commission Official Guides) 

Exeter: Webb end BowtrjMichael Joseph, 129pp., Ulus. 
£5.95 (paperback). 0 86350 135 4. 23/3/87. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, Introduction by Jeremy 
Trcglown In the South Seas (Hognrih Travel; 1st pub. 
- 1896) 

Hogarth. 347pp. £3. 9S ( paperback ). 0 7012 0766 3. 

12/3/87. 

Styles, Sbovrell Snowdonia National Park (Countryside 
Commission Official Guides) 

Exeter: Webb and Bowtr/Michnei Joseph. 128pp., Ulus. 
£5.95 (paperback). 0 86330 3370. 23/3/87. 

Weir, John, editor Dartmoor National Park 
(Countryside Commission Official Guides) 

Exeter: Webb and BowtrfMkhatl Joseph. 128pp., illus. 
£5.95 (paperback). 0 86350 139 7. 23/3/87. 

Wyatt, John The Lake District National Park 
‘'"[Countryside Commission Official Guides) 

Exeter: Webb end Donerf Michael Joieph. 128pp., Ulus. 
£3.95 (paperback). 0 86350 133 8 23/3/87. 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

Frank Barlow is Emeritus Professor of History at the University of Exeter. His biography, Thomas Bccket, 
appeared last year. 

Derek Beales is Professor of Modern History at the University of Cambridge, and author of The Risorgimento 
and the Unification of Italy, 1971. 

Rosa Beddlngton is a developmental biologist/embryologist at the University of Oxford. 

John Bossy is Professor of History at the University of York- His Christianity In the H'«f 7400-/ 700 was 
published in 1985. 

C. R. Boxer is Emeritus Professor of Portuguese at the University of London. His recent books include Jan 
Cowpagnle in War and Peace, 1602-1799: A short history of the Dutch East India Company, 1979. 

Anita Brookner’s Jacques-Louls David, 1980, was reissued in paperback last year. 

David Budgen is Lecturer in Russian at the School of Slavonic and East European Studies, London. 
LynneCooke is Lecturer in the History of Art at University College London. 

David Coward is Lecturer in French at the University of Leeds. 

Tim Dooley's first collection of poems, The Interrupted Dream: Poems 7971-1984, appeared in 1985. 

Ernest Gellner’s Relativism and the Social Sciences and The Psychoanalytic Movement were published in 1985. 
Godfrey Goodwin's A History of Ottoman Architecture, 1971. has recently been reissued in paperback. 

D. W. Hartnett's collection of poems, A Signalled Love , was published in 1985. 

Robert Irwin's books include The Middle East in the MiddleAges, 1986. 

Desmond King-flele's Erasmus Darwin and the Romantic Poets was published last year. 

Zachary Leader is Sen tor Lecturer in English at the Roehampton Institute of Higher Education. 

Grevel Llndop is Senior Lecturer in English Literature at the University of Manchester. His new collection of 
poems, Tourists, will be published in June. 

Lachlan Macklnnon's poems were included in New Chatto Poets, 1986. 

Bill Manhlre's collection of poems. Good Looks, was published In 1962. 

David Nokes’s Jonathan Swift: A hypocrite reversed was awarded the James Tait Black Memorial Prize for the 
best biographical work published m 1985. 

A, V. B. Norman Is the Master of Armouries at the Tower of London. 

D. D. R. Owen is the author of The Legend of Roland: A pageant of the MiddleAges, 1973. 

Peter Reading’s Essential Reading and his new collection of poems, Stet, were published last year. 

Robert B. Reich teaches political economy at Harvard University. His Tales of a New America will be 
published next month. 

Robin Robbins is Fellow and Tutor in English at Wadbam College, Oxford. 

Joseph Rykwert's most recent book is The Necessity of Artifice, 1982. 

Anthony Satttn is tbe editor of An Englishwoman In India: The memoirs of Harriet Tytler, 1828-1858, 1985. 
Erich Segal’s Roman Laughter: The comedy of Plautus, 1968, has just been reissued in a revised edition. 

David Starkey is Lecturer in International History at the London School of Economics. 

John Turner is Lecturer in History at Royal Holloway and Bedford New College, and the editor of 
Businessmen and Politics, 1984 . 

Gay M. Wilson is Deputy Master and Keeper of Firearms at the Tower of London. 

A. J. Woodman is Professor of Latin at the University of Durham, and the co-editor of Past Perspectives: 
Studies in Greek and Roman historical writing, 1986. 

11. R. Woudhuysenis Lecturer in English at University College London. He is working on an edition of Love's 
Labour's Lost for the New Aide n series. 


INFORMATION, PLEASE^ 

Field-Marshal Earl Waved: letters, docum™. 
photographs etc; for a study. “* 

Capi Harold E. Rough, Jr. 

1838 S. Bundy Drive, Apt 6, Los Angeles 
90025, USA. S .LSwwk 

Maria Riddell (1772-1808); any surviving |» 
ters, apart from those held by the Bub, 
Federation and Liverpool City Libraries. * 
Angus Macnaghten. 

New Mile Cottage, Ascot, Berkshire SL5 7EX. 

Novels by English authors, with their action w 
in Germany 1930-45: any information. 

H. Huscmann. 

Universal Osnabrilck, Postfach 44 69, 
OsnabrUck, German Federal Republic. 

William Gerhardie: any information concern- 
ing Gerhardie, however brief, and of aw 
period; also personal recollections of Rosa, 
and in particular St Petersburg,- before and 
during the Revolution; for a biography o{ 
Gerhardie to be published by Oxford Unhtr- 
sity Press. 

Dido Davies. 

10 Hertford Street, Cambridge CB4 3AG. 

Elizabethan popular culture : epitaphs, coo toy 
receipts, writings c 1558-1603 on folk custav, 
etc; for an anthology of such items, 
Leonard R. N. Ashley. 

Department of English, Brooklyn College oflU 
City University of New York, Brooklyn, New Yort 
11210, USA. 

Leslie Stephen: whereabouts of letters written 
in 1863 from the United States to his family, 
possibly forwarded to Henry Fawcetl, and 
printed (in excerpts) in F. W. Maitland's Lift 
and Letters of Leslie Stephen (1906). 
Robert W. Johannsen. 

Department of History. 309 Gregory Hall, llnlvtai- 
ty of Illinois, 810 S. Wright St, Urbana, Olio 
61801, USA. 
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Opportunity for Academic |jjj 

Economist to join Publisher jgH 

Wheatsheaf Books, a leading international publisher in the social 
sciences with special strength in economics, wishes to appoint a Senior 
Commissioning Editor/Editorial Director designate. The successful 
candidate will report directly to the Chairman. This is a senior 
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appointment with excellent remuneration and prospects with one of 
trie most successful companies in the field. Previous publishing 
experience is not essential. Key qualities sought are academic 
contacts, energy, and judgement, The successful randidate may well 
at present be a Uruversity/Pbiy technic lecturer. A substantial: five, 
figure. salary plus, car, non-contributory, pension and other.benefits is 
offered.. : ‘ L- K '• . V - 

Applications in writing with full c.v. to John Spiers, . Chairman). 
Wheatsheaf Books Limited, 16 Ship Street, Brighton, Sussek BNl lAt? v 
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Harvard 

IPaperbacks 

Rights, Restitution, 
and Risk 

Essays in Moral Theory 
JUDITH JARVIS 
THOMSON 

Edited by William Parent 
'These essays are 
distinguished examples of 
analytical philosophy: clear, 
highly intelligent and 
scrupulously argued/ 

Bernard Williams 
£8.95 Paper 288pp 
0-674-76981-3 

Victor Hugo and the 
Visionary Novel 
VICTOR BROMBERT 
'Nothing short of brilliant. 
Solidly researched, very well 
written, and full of original 
insights, it stands as a 
landmark in Hugo criticism/ 
Nineteenth-Century French 
Studies 

£7.95 Paper 320pp Ulus. 
0-674-93661-9 

Why Hitler Came Into 
Power 

THEODORE ABEL 
The book’s main purpose is 
to measure, in the light of 
the author’s unique data, the 
relative importance of each 
of the main factors to which 
[Hitler’s] rise to power has 
hitherto been ascribed.' 
American Political Science 
Review 

£7.95 Paper 352pp 
0-674-95200-6 

Communities o£ 
Women 

An Idea in Fiction 
NINA AUERBACH 
V. . defines a new tradition 
in the English and American 
novel . . i [It is] unusual, and 
points at a fresh and . ; 
important direction for 
feminist criticism/ 

Feminist Studies 
£6.96 Paper 232pp 
0-674-16169-0 

In the Heart’s Last 
Kingdom 

Robert Pehn Warren’s 
Major Poetry • 

CALVIN BEDIENT ; , 
Bedient argues that it was in 
the long poem {Audubon 
(1969) that Robert Penp 
Vyarren found his authentic 
poetic voice and persona. ' 
£6,06 Paper 264pp 
0-674-44547-3 , : V j 

The Critical Legal 
Studies Movement j. 
ROBERTO irfANOABEIRA 
UNGER / .V : • _ 

Develops the major ideas of 
;ah intellectual movement 
that has transformed 
; traditional views of law and 
: : legal doctrine. ' • - . '■ ■ j- 
£6,96 Papeir i4i4pp ' ; ' 
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biography 


Falling short 


isjnrm an Gash 

Butler 

0224018620 


^m nreuDV it The case of R. A. Butler is 
2 It is P that of a man who was expected 

m l he too seemed to have more than one 
so, but never did. Over 
Ereer float unanswerable questions. Was 
leader (he Conservative Party nev- 
CThad"? How good a prime minister would he 

^reba quality of elusiveness, a sense of 

incompleteness, whieh make the writing of his 
biography both fascinating and d'fficult. In 
Sfthe first complete and authorized Life of 
Lord Butler, Anthony Howard has responded 
,o the challenge. As a political study it will 
arouse interest now, when many of ^ e even s 
are still within public memory, and will keep its 
value even when the full official archives are 
open to historians. Apart from Butler s own 
papcis, Mr Howard has consulted certain 
other unprinted sources, and he has inter- 
viewed many who lived through the period he 
describes. Oral evidence is notoriously un- 
trustworthy but Howard is in no danger. 
“There is no more flawed source”, he remarks 
trenchantly in his preface, “for recalling the 
events of yesterday than human recollection . 
Later on he provides examples of Butler’s own 
felMily in this respect. 

In his general treatment of Butler’s career 
Howard is equally shrewd and robust. Though 
his own liberal views make him less than indul- 
gent towards Butler’s right-wing critics in the 
Conservative Party, towards his subject he is 
emmently.fair and sympathetic. He has orga- 
nized his material efficiently and keeps a sensi- 
ble balance between politics and administra- 
tion, which is always a problem dealing with 
the life of a statesman who spent many years in 
office. His writing is not particularly stylish but 
it has the important virtues of clarity and eco- 
nomy. Above all, without either obtruding or 
withholding his own views, he provides his 
readers with enough evidence on which to form 
their own judgments. One’s only regret is that 
he did not write a longer and more general 
conclusion than the seven final pages (interest- 
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ing as these are) entitled “The Man and the 
Legend". 

One important point brought out in the early, 
part of his book is not only how quickly but; 
how easily success came Butler’s way; too 
quickly, perhaps, and too easily. Though his 
father, still moving up the ladder of the Indian 
Civil Service, was not wealthy, he was able to 
send his eldest son to public school and uni- 
versity. At Cambridge, where the Butler clan 
was already entrenched (two uncles and a 
cousin were college fellows, one of them about 
to become the university's MP), Rab blos- 
somed amazingly: a double first, president of 
the Union, fellow of Corpus. Brief sojourns 
with the Rothschild and Courtauld families 
gave him a taste for high life and for the rest of 
his career he took a conscious pleasure m 
wealth, rank and title. The crowning point was 
his marringe to Sydney Courtauld, only child of 
the great textile magnate and one of the richest 
heiresses in England. After thatit wasroses ail 
the way. Sam Courtauld settled on his son-in- 
law an annual income of £5,000 tax-free (the 
contemporary equivalent of a Cabinet minis- 
ter’s salary) and then obtained for him the 

nomination for the Conservative-held wnsti- 

tuency of Saffron Walden, which duly returned 
him to the House of Commons in the general 
election of 1929 despite the national swing 
away from his party. 

Well-to-do. well-connected, a demonstra- 
tively loyal Baldwinite, he soon began a dutiful 

apprenticeship as under-secretary at the India 
Office, the Ministry of Labour, and the Fo - 
eign Office. Up to the outbreak of war his 
record was that of a solid establishment man. 
He had been sorry for Hoare, did not care fo 
Eden, was an unashamed adweato of ap^Mfi* 
ment. and mistrusted Churchill and ^ ra fish 
tail. For Butler the resignation of Chamberlain 
in 1940 marked the passing of the old order of 
politics to which, by service and 5ymP oth V; ^ 
belonged. Logically, therefore, theformajmn 
of Churchill’s wartime coalition should na 

tic of his career that disasters and ruptures 
were always avoided. Though he had made no 
secret of his pro-Munich views and clung 
them longer than Chamberlain himself, he was 
urbaneand clever, and had r^de tow enerme, 
Churchill magnanimously acceded to Halifax 
request that he should be kept on attheFor- 
eign Office and the following year gave hire i the 
Presidency of the Board of Education. It was, 

asaffifflssg 


tion to the war effort. Nevertheless, the Butler 
family tradition was singularly devoid of mili- 
tary interests and Rab settled down happily to 
work on the education bill, which became law 
in 1944. He was also recruited into the party s 
policy-making organization. With his party out 
of office after 1945 it seemed natural that he 
should be invited to take charge of the mori- 
bund Conservative Party Research Depart- 
ment. 

On the surface there seems an odd contrast 
between Butler’s identification with the old 
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gang” of the Conservative Party up to I940nnd 
fhe liberal, progressive reputation he acquire 
in the decade after the war. Howard offers no 
explanation for the i ra nsform^ l on; 
did not think one was called for Tte *»cu _ y 
only exists for those who make Munich a kin 
of general touchstone for distinguishing be- 
tween the "liberal" and the “reactionary ele- 
ments within the Conservative Party. H never 
was* and more continuity existed between the 
ore and post-war party than is often assume^ 
Baldwin had genuine liberal 
contrast to Churchill) on India, Chamberlain 
was an enthusiastic adniimstrative reformer. 

Butler had much in common with his two fo - 
mer leaders. Indeed, it was a nwal ^taon 
aKa inst the brutal interruption to the orderly 
progress oT domestic reform which would be 


caused by a great European war that made 
such men unwilling to recognize the ineluct- 
able nature of the threat from wthout- Omler 
in 1938 was prepared to tell the House of Com- 
mons that war would settle nolhing (the peren- 
nial fallacy of the liberal mind) andthat dern^ 
cratic and authoritarian states could 
co-exist in Europe. His behef 
was due to the shortcomings not of his liberal 
heart but of his political brain. . 

In the event Butler's pea cefu | ^ucutiomU 

ectiviliesduring. »nd the electoral defeat of the 

Conservatives after the war were dwded 
advantages in the upward courseofhis career 
There is nothing like disaster at the polls to 
make n party receptive to new ideas. As chaiT- 
man of the powerful I nd ust oal Policy Oimnot- 
tee he fathered the Industrial Charter of 1947, 
which more than any other event seemed to 
signal the party’s modernization. Here, as at 
the Board of Education , Butler was doing what 
came naturally and congenially, ab f rb ’"* 
contemporary, progressive ideas ^m™g 
them into a programme for action. Ashe wrote 
long* afterwards in a book he brought out to 
1977, The Conservatives (not mentioned by 
Howard), "our contribution, flanked by the 
Workers Charter, attempted to give capitalism 
a human look. In our approach to economics 
we were inspired by Keynes s General 
Theory." The orthodoxy of the wise and the 
good in the immediate post-war years could 

hardly be better summed “P- . 

The industrious apprentice of the ^3^ thus 
became, by a uatura! trans.tton >’« » re ^ te « 
of his party’s programme for the 1950s. in tne 
proce^Butler act only look a place ,n te 
upper ranks of the party h.erarehy but in- 
creasingly, as Churchill's second minisUY drew 
to a close, was regarded as No ^ in the admmis- 
tration. In politics, however, being third is a 
slippery and short-lived distinction. Even in 
bring second there is no security. In the course 
of the next fifteen years But ^ r f ^ ‘"X r 
great office of state after j Hn ° ther “ 

the Exchequer, Lord Pnvy Seal, Ho 
Secretary, Foreign Secretary, leader of the 
House of Commons, Deputy Prime Mmiste . 
under four successive Prime He ac- 

quired unrivalled experience of high 
the highest of all eluded him. Howard singles 
out three occasions when the glittering pne 
seemed within reach: in 1953 when ChurchiU 

had his stroke and Eden was recovenng m 
America from a major operation; m 1957 after 
the Suez dfibScle; and in 1963 when Macmillan 
was forced by illness into retirement. 
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Virtuoso perceptions 


The general implication or Howard’s biogra- 
phy seems to be that Butler was consistently 
excluded from power by an inner cabal within 
the party hierarchy which Maudling once 
called the “blood and thunder group". The 
detailed narrative, however, does not really 
substantiate this thesis. A suggestion was 
apparently conveyed to the Queen in 1953 that 
if Churchill were obliged to resign, Lord Salis- 
bury should be appointed interim Prime Minis- 
ter until Eden had recovered sufficiently to 
take over. There is no reason to suppose, 
however, that the Palace would ever have 
adopted this constitutionally dubious and elec- 
torally damaging device. In any case Churchill 
recovered and Eden returned. To regard this 
as an opportunity which Butler missed is un- 
real. In 1957 the issue was simple. There was a 
dear majority opinion within the Cabinet and 
among senior Conservatives that Macmillan 
was the best man to take over the government 
from Eden. Against Butler were several counts 
- his cross-bench mind (the damning phrase 
“Butskellism” had been coined as early as 
1954); his original opposition to the Suez ex- 
pedition, which would have made disengage- 
ment under his leadership a rout rather than a 
retreat; and his reputation for irresolution. 
What was needed in the aftermath of Suez was 
not conciliatorincss but character. Churchill is 
said to have advised the Queen to take Macmil- 
lan as "more decisive*’. Though the disappoint- 
ment for Butler was shattering, there was no 
plot. It was a plain choice between two possibi- 
lities and there can be little doubt that in the 
circumstances the right man was chosen. 

This leaves 1963 as the last foothold for a 
conspiracy theory: On this occasion the activity 
behind the scenes was more confused; the 
candidates more numerous; the consultations 
wider but more secret. Macmillan was clearly 
determined to prevent Butler from succeeding 
as by right to the leadership; and the obscurity 
surrounding the complicated sounding of opin- 
ion within the party left the suspicion that the 
Prime Minister and his Chief Whip had man- 
oeuvred Lord Home into the position of being 
the least contentious of the four or five men 
who were under consideration. Yet ButleT, 
already acting head of the government, could 
have staked out a formidable claim to the suc- 
cession. He was in a stronger position than in 
1957 since there was now no other candidate of 
equal or superior validity. But his earlier rejec- 
tion had made him pessimistic and passive. It 
was not that he did not play his cards right; he 
did not play them at all. Not for the first time, 
in the author’s words, he was “putty in the 
Prime Minister's hands". 

What Howard’s book in fact demonstrates is 
that Rab himself was largeiy responsible for his . 
failure to reach the top. Throughout his career 
he never forced an issue. There was an emol- 
lient strain in his temperament which made it 
easier for him to give way in the face of difficul- 
ty than to stand firm. There was no steel be- 
neath bis velvet. Macmillan in 1961 described 
- him as representing the "Academia and Civil 
[Service tradition” within, his ministry. One 
does not imagine that in so doing he was offer- 
ing an unsolicited testimonial to Butler’s firm- 
ness of character. Churchill once observed to 
Butler that “everyone has to leant to defend 
• themselves”. It was a lesson Butler never 
: teamed .-Towards the end of his life he told me 

. that his guiding principle in politics had been 
• . flever to do anything that would split the party. 

Admirable as such a sentiment is in theory, in 
. practice It 1$ bound to have an inhibiting effect . 

One may Sbspect also; that beneath the 
, rationalization of hls pollticai conduct lay more 
: complex psychological actors. Rab was a very 
private man whose ; humour and whinsicality 
shielded a reserved t solitary personality, like 
: many academictilly clever people be was too 
■, often Insulated from reality, too idealistic 1 , arid 
’ In a sense too decent for politics, which is a 
rough trade. .This does dot mean that he would 
not have beep a respectable £rime Minister; 
- . but it does explain Why he never, becanic one. 


TRqbin Corbett MP . together with his wife Vul 
bas assembled a collection of. vtrie- 
and Storiesj (Can / 


John Freeman 

JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH 
A View from the Stands: Of people, politics, 
military power, and the arts 
449pp. Hamish Hamilton. £14.95. 

0241 120209 


A View from the Stands is a 420-page con- 
ducted tour of the backwaters of J. K, Gal- 
braith’s life and times over the past twenty-five 
years and, more importantly, of his “off-duty” 
tastes and foibles and prejudices and obses- 
sions. Of course the quality of these writings 
varies, and, as with any such scrapbook com- 
pilation, much depends on the editing, selec- 
tion and research. Here Galbraith is lucky. 
Andrea Williams and Janey Siepman have 
shown taste and for the most part discrimina- 
tion in the selection, as well as an evident dili- 
gence and piety in research. 

Too much piety, perhaps. There is a notice- 
able disparity betwen the best and the less good 
in the book. Take India, for instance, on which 
Galbraith is an acknowledged authority: the 
preface to a republication of James Mill’s The 
History of British India, (1968) is a fine piece, 
illuminating, sharp, informative. “Introducing 
India”, by contrast, the preface to a volume of 
essays by Frank Moraes and Edward Howe, is 
a very ordinary piece of commissioned writing. 
The Washington Post review of Stanley 
Wolpert's Jinnah of Pakistan (1984) is surely 
no more than perfunctory hack journalism, 


whereas the review ( Film Comment , 1983) of 
Attenborough's Gandhi is highly perceptive, 
well judged - and right: by far the most insight- 
ful comment on this flawed but monumental 
work that I have seen. Of the four pieces 
on Indian art, that on W. G. Archer (A New 
York Times book review, 1974) should 
be singled out: the others are far less effec- 
tive. 

A View from the Stands is not essentially 
about economics, or even about politics: here 
we are concerned with Galbraith the man; with 
his personal likes and dislikes; with Glorin 
Steinem and Rab Butler, Richard Nixon and 
David Niven, J. M. Keynes and Barbara Ward, 
Lyndon Johnson and Mahatma Gandhi, 
Eleanor Roosevelt and Malcolm Muggeridge, 
Robert Kennedy and Jamie Hamilton and 
Evelyn Waugh - a selection (chosen at ran- 
dom) which illustrates a diverting catholicity of 
taste and interest. In some ways the book is 
more revealing than A Life in Our Times , his 
previously published memoirs. And the man 
revealed is substantial, interesting, frequently 
perverse, occasionally silly, almost always sti- 
mulating- at least hardly ever a bore - opinion- 
ated, fimny, fastidious, loyal, on the whole 
generous and magnificently infallible even 
when he is wrong. 

The few more or less “weighty” political 
essays may strike some readers as having less 
value than many of those crafted with a lighter 
touch. Galbraith does not always seem to apply 
to his political rhetoric quite the same rigorous 
intellectual discipline which he properly re- 
quires from his conservative antagonists. His 


A passion for individuality 


Burke Trend 

JOHN VAIZEY 

Scenes from Institutional Life and other 
writings 

164pp. Weideofeld and Nicolson. £12.95. 

0297 78868 X 

This book is a tribute to the memory of a great 
survivor, a man whdbvercame, with a grim and 
bitter determination, the physical and psycho- 
logical impediments inflicted on him by the 
onslaught of osteomyelitis at the age of four- 
teen. It is virtually impossible to re-create in 
one’s own imagination the nerve-shattering 
pain so relentlessly recorded in Scenes from 
Institutional Life and the apparently callous 
and indifferent treatment which was perhaps 
all that a wartime hospital could provide. The 
effect on an intelligent and sensitive teenager 
finds its only parallel, so far as I know, in the 
writing or Denton Welch. Both men were 
young when disaster struck; both endured in- 
tense pain over a long period; and both testify, 
unforgettably, to its crippling effects on char- 
acter and sensibility. 

Lilje Welch, only more intensively, Vaizey •. 
will have nothing to do with the conventional 
answers to the problem of unmerited suffering.' 
It is ho comfort to he told that others haw 
suffered as much,, if not more; pr that one’s 
personal agony is merely a small part of. the 
universal agony of mankind. Least of all 14 it 
acceptable to be told that pain is ennobling, a 
reinforcement of character and a spiritual puri- 
fication: 1 • ; . 

It was self-evident |o me (hat my own suffering had 
turned me into a whining, relf-pltWng Wreck of a 
personally 1 haled myself, my ilbwM, the*; who 
wem sick, those who were well, the hospital qnd 
tbose wbo served It- In many Important directions I 
have never lost this haired in latej;Hfe; it (orms ihc 
backcloth of anger and protest against which I see 
. many actions of my life. I-bated apd I haled , . 

There have been few more pbwerfol Indict- 
ments of the irrational injustice of life;and few 
more: terrifying illustrations of the psycho- 
logfcai damage which intense physical qufjer-’ 
. ing can Inflict. Vaizey’s own solution -was “16 
come To terms wilhmy unhappineW. by Wiling 
emotipn”. He retired into a private Woffd pf 
deliberate rion-comnjunieanbnjfmd by Jtisown 
accoutit pPld'd mt^l ttrtible priOe ten yem* 

llateri Avhp *■ ■* ' 1 ’ 


sententious exhortations on the Uoirh 
arms control, affirmative action, the W 
lion" of the cities, though oozing wit L Z 
intent, are neither fully convincing no 
original. When he descends fronu he 
and uses the more vernacular arts of 2 
ribaldry, indignation and occasionally (W 
right invective on similarly important subje& 
he is not only effectively persuasive, but a b 
to read. The eulogy on Chester Bowles (19?[j 
for instance, originally a New York TiimlZ 
review of Bowles's Promises to Keep , i sa ™, 
sionate and aggressive defence of his friend" 
which deserves to be noted as a serious histor^ 
ical comment. 

Galbraith’s earlier works, such as fa 
Affluent Society and The New Industrials^, 
owed much of their success to bring well 
ten, but it is when one sees a wide miscellanyof 
his work - articles, reviews, speeches, letteo, 
prefaces over nearly a quarter of a century - 
gathered in one volume that the economy, cfo. 
ity and pungency of his writing become app. 
rent. His not altogether unfriendly dismhsaiof 
Mountbatten, “an outstanding example of Bp- 
ward failure”, in a Washington Post reviwo! 
Philip Ziegler’s biography, is a splendid piece 
of comic irony: “All his life Mounlbaltejiia 
repeatedly sought out by people who wanfed 
less thought and more action, both of wish!* 
could provide.” Moreover he resists the temp- 
tation to allow virtuoso writing to cloud sped- 
fic meaning: the virtuosity is used to illuminate 
the perception; the perception is almost always 
sharp and personal - if from time to lime per- 


One of the consequences of the long period 
of misery and frustration in hospital was a deep 
mistrust of institutions; and in a chapter enti- 
tled “Why?", in which he seeks to define the 
motives which have prompted him to write 
about his searing adolescent experience, he 
identifies as one of the principal reasons his 
passion to preserve an individual’s humanity 
against the restricting, corrupting influence of 
so many institutions and social organizations, 
“My passion for individuality, for uniqueness, 
is the very voice of civilisation itself and it is 
wrong to treat people as categories, to treat 
children as children, the sick as sick”; and so he 
proceeds to an almost wholesale condemna- 
tion of all patterns of institutionalized be- 
haviour - the ethos of the public schools, the 
wearing of uniforms by those in authority, the 
habit of saluting by those under discipline. 
They are aU examples of an institutional way of 
life all of whose manifestations are “equally 
horrible". . 

Maybe they are; but have we yet readied a 
stage of moral and sodal development where 
we can really contemplate doing without them 
altogether? For some practical purposes there 
is no alternative to treating children as children 
and the sick as sick; and, at least for tjie fore- 
seeable future, it is simply unrealistic to “long 
for the day when the last children’s home is 
burnt to the ground " and to maintain that “no 
.society that has witbirt it a single prison-cell can 
be called civilised”. Both children’s homes and 
prison-cells are going to be with us for some ' 
.time -yet; and, although one can understand 
*hy |iis earlier experiences created iq Vaizey 
“ kfonse a loathing of anything which limited 
the L rree, spqntaneous 'development of indi- 
vidualify, ond cannot disregard the extrava- 
j 8®% “post hysterical, tone of his prescription • 
. for Utopia. . ; ? ; , • • - v , 

' Towai^ the ofid khis life he discovered tjbis 

• for hunself; and the selection of his other _writ- 
mgs which constitutes the remainder of thisi 

. book documents bis proofs of discovery. 

^^“tnfionaliwd E^tab- 

. : j .weJaUff i yith ft keen drid professiorial jn- ’ 

L:ty£9?8.h4.had decided to leave the Labour.: 

• - ratty; andtwelvemrintTiKln^r 


hospital bed, where he was awaiting an open- 
tion which he did not expect to survive, thai he 
launched his denunciation of that creed ani 
asserted his conviction that “the only workable 
set of political principles in force in Europe 
today is Tory pragmatism”. Even the subse- 
quent formation of the SDP, which one migln 
have expected to be more congenial to Vatey 
than full-blooded Conservatism, failed to en- 
list his allegiance. His objection, he says, was 
one of principle: 

Tlicir ideas are based on a fallacy. They belEevedul 
the non-Marxist social sciences represenl a n* 
alternative to Marxism as techniques of anflIyss&M 
prescription for what nre perceived as social 
have come to the view, long held by thinkers^ 
Oakeshotl, that politics are mainly a matlerof mani 
and judgment; that the unexpected usually happens 
that the good life is usually unaffected by states 
lion; and, above all, that the social sciences, tcbs 
occasionally fun or exciting, ore (like history, “fr 
Hsh criticism aqd philosophy) rarely fll nil 10 " o¥ ® 
day- la- day action. . . . Those who think they ’ u* 
applying scientific principles to social life 61111 w 
doing more harm than good. 

And so the wheel came full circle. Even#. 
Vaizey was entitled to claim that he rema®-? 
faithful to his basic principles throughout 
public career. He came to believe tnBt la- 
socialism which he had originally embraced 


representing the cause of the dispossessed 

the suffering resulted, necessarily and ine * 

ably, in political tyranny;' and this bs®®, 
repellent to him as the personal tyranny 
had earlier been typified by hospitals and o 
Institutions. In each case it was the 
irreplaceable individual who had to be 
teefed from the malign, inhibiting, ■ 

those who were so wrongly convinced that* 
knew, better than himself, what was g°°°. . 
him. To this conviction Vaizey held true* 
he! would certainly have regarded the. . 
jud£pient which it embodied as more 
taut than mere intellectual consistiWtyj 
once said of himself, “I don't mind [being ^ 
the great, but I don't want to be °0P ° 
good". It will be ironical, an irony wBiw 
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EDUCATION 


An obsession with the State 


LtodaColley 
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Oxford: Clar endon Press. 

Why has the University of Oxford always been 
Z eager than Cambridge to reconstruct its 
Sis it that the former University ex- 
cels the latter in self-regard? Or was the poet 
William Cowper right to remark that whenever 
one of these ancient institutions made a move, 
ihe other stood still to demonstrate its super- 
iority? Whatever the reason, in 1966, while 
Cambridge was putting up its new history 
(acuity building, Oxford determined upon a 
less practical but perhaps m the end more dur- 
able monument - a multi-volume history that 
would draw on the wealth of all its college 
archives and on the wisdom of an array of 
British and North American scholars. It was 
important, judged Lord Bullock, in the light of 
the Franks Commission of Inquiry into Oxford 
University, “to put these reforms into a proper 
historical perspective [which] would be a de- 
claration of confidence in ourselves as heirs to 
a great tradition”. As it happened, the Franks 
Report was never properly implemented, but 
the history was. Not for the first time in 
Oxford’s experience, reform foundered but 

the work of retrospection endured. 

Indeed, in many ways it has triumphed. 

These three massive and magnificently 
produced volumes are to be followed by five 
more. Once they are available, we will have a 
history of Oxford University that stretches 
frpm the twelfth century to the present, a trea- 
sure trove of anecdote, information and fine 
scholarship that will easily outclass any other 
university history in existence. What we will 
not necessarily have, however, is a clearer 
sense of how exactly the history of a university 
should be written, Should it,, for example, 
emphasize intellectual history? Or focus on an 
institution and its composite buildings? To 
what extent should it analyse the sodal pro- 
venance and subsequent worldly careers of the 
student body? And how far can one treat the 
history of a university.in Isolation from that of 
the State? 

It is very much to the credit of their General 
Editor, the late T. H. Aston, that these three 
volumes a|l recognize the scale and diversity of 
tteirtask. fa none of them, however - though 
James McCoftica makes a notably determined 
and intelligent effort - has this diversity been 
tamed and reduced to a systematic and coher- 
ent methodology. Instead, the different facets 
of Oxford's past have. been, allocated to dif- 
fered, (and sometimes, differing) scholars. 
Fourteen of them were involved in the produc- 
l Upn of Volume One, and fourteen more in 
. VolrnneThree; while the sheer bulk of Volume 
Five Is partly to be explained by its twenty-, 

• ; three . 9ontrjbu tors . Predictably, too, each 

■ ^fome has been shaped by the research inter- 
ns of lts editors and the. availability of 
\ . sourcM, Thus I. LCattp and Ralph Evans h^ye 

wjmpensafed for a paucity of domestic detail 
ty toQuring.eighteenCfontinentalarchives and 

(ievoting six ebapters fo the Oxford schools’ 

' Wntributjon to European .culture. Conversely , 
^6 elgnteepth-century volume, has been. . 
• moulded, : by its, editors’, expertise ,in English 
: P9lUical hisfary, arid is concerned with the rest 1 
: ,. 0 vEurope riot;at aU: the Enlightenment dpes 

i .. 

; : . ..^Wtdlastoryfoacompllcatedone, its eariy 
: i 1 : v®“fopi , spafg0iy' -documented apid 1 obscure. 

after :;ld95 j, a single schoolmaster 
V .\^ b [ished juais^f at Oxford - A century later . 

•[: ^nty-rpasters- foacblng there. ;A ce«r 

; the^succe^ofs of th^e men 

’-ii '••r t-* ; i.i 
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to elect their own Chancellor instead of accept- 
ing the Bishop of Lincoln's nominee. In this 
they failed, largely because their influence was 
still so puny. Intellectually, medieval Oxford 
was overshadowed by the older and much 
wealthier schools of northern Italy and north- 
ern France. At home, most of its students were 
lodged parsimoniously in over 120 Halls and 
divided, often violently, into Northerners and 
Southerners. (The boundary then was the 
River Nene.) None the less, there was growing 
confidence, and with reason. Scholars like 
Walter Burley and William of Ockham 
pioneered a brand of logic and natural philo- 
sophy that commanded Western Europe’s 
grudging admiration. (More basely, there was 
"bousynge and drynkynge”, complemented in 
the iRte thirteenth century by Oxford town's 
growing supply of prostitutes and, in the four- 
teenth century, by an improvement in living 
standards - John Wyclif, we are told, rented 
rooms at Queen’s College with a latrine of his 
own.) 

What transformed this miscellaneous enter- 
prise into a distinguished and distinctive uni- 
versity was the emergence of a collegiate sys- 
tem and, much more importantly, the spon- 
sorship of the English nation state. In 1348 
Oxford possessed only six secular colleges. By 
the 1580s there were sixteen of them, housing 
two-thirds of the student body in a much 
grander architectural style. Magnificent formal 
quadrangles had been laid out, as at New 
College; halls and chapels had been panelled, 
as at Magdalen. This new splendour derived 
from an increase in benefactions, which in turn 
produced more, as nostalgic alumni and rich 
widows donated money that could no longer be 
absorbed by the dissolved monasteries and 
chantries of post-Reformation England. 

But Oxford colleges, like those of Cam- 
bridge, have always represented much more 
than material wealth. They are ’ rath ? r ’ a 
prime expression of whatTocqueyille rightly 
diagnosed as the stereotypical English institu- 
tion - the dub. As such, and at their best, they 
provided (and still provide) for rare congen- 
iality and intellectual exchange At their worat, 
they exuded (and can still exude) an arrogant 
and parochial exclusiveness. the past, both 
of these tendendes made for educational var - 
ety and institutional strength, while wntnbut- 
ing to the notion that Oxford was a bastion o 
autonomy as well as of pr^lege Yet, , as aU 
these volumes make dear, absolute autonomy 
was rare and rarely desired. What 0x ^^ n ^ 
wanted was government patronage mid pro teo- 
tion: the price was co-operation and a willing 

ness to conform. . to 

Successive English monarchs l° 0 ^ d ^ 0 
Oxford for both strategic and cerebral assets. 

Its easy access to the Midlands and to Wates 

involved it In Stephen’s civil 
century, led Henry III to make >t his centre of 
military operations in 1264, and Charles I ^ 
select U as his headquarters in the 
generally, their Latin, their literacy and their 
feaal knowledge drew a growing number of 
Oxford graduates into royal and episcopalem- 
ployment. Once there, they could and did ad- 
vance their own. Cardinal Wolsey. one-time 
Fellow of Magdalen, employed over ooc > hun- 
dred Oxford men in his household, while a 
lesser but luckier Tudor f* 

Petrie, transformed his Alma ^ater, Exet 

in ihe 

Jhe sSw 1 Since so mnny fellows and graduates 
dependent on royal - only 

SSsSsssss 

fluctuating re Ugi°usapd dyna snc^ t^le^n^ ^ ^ 

Edward W « practM 
Mary It became p S ^ . Cranmer, 
s , akei nO^^Sh l So6s ; ver S atil|ty : 
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Elizabeth I and the early Stuarts a now moder- 
ately Anglican Oxford flourished in happy 
symbiosis with a moderately Anglican polity. 

But its more pronounced dependence on the 
Crown, together with its continual dependence 
on the Church, was likely to make Oxford 
vulnerable if those two authorities were ever in 
conflict. After 1685 they frequently were 
James II defied the Church of England and 
sought to promote Catholics: Oxford opposed 
him. William III wanted a more comprehen- 
sive religious policy: Oxford resisted him. 
When the Lutheran Hanoverians and Whig 
Supremacy arrived in 1714, the university s 
High Church posture and Tory politics 
attracted blanket accusations of Jacobite 
treason. The substance behind this slur was 
limited, but Oxford's morale still plummeted 
and so in the eighteenth century did its 
scholarly reputation. 

With Volume Five of this senes, however, 
comes formidable if not final vindication. As 
early as 1972, the late Lucy Sutherland sought 
to rescue Georgian Oxford from its many con- 
temporary and subsequent critics, arguing, as 
her co-editor L. G. Mitchell argues here, that 
“The university did not mark time in the eight- 
eenth century, and although movement might 
be limited in scope, movement there 
undoubtedly was". But, one must ask. how 
much? 

For as Mitchell’s restraint suggests, the 
evidence that eighteenth-century Oxford was 
torpid and corrupt is extensive and varied. It 
was predictable, perhaps, that the brilliant and 
papist Edward Gibbon would find the high 
Anglican and low-achieving Fellows of 
Magdalen risible, and in his Autobiography he 
famously did. But even that most conservative 
and least iconoclastic of men, Lord Chancellor 
Eldon, dismissed his Oxford examination as a 
farce. The university produced few scholars of 
international repute in this period, and those it 
did it often failed to keep ot to acknowledge. 
William Blackstone resigned trom me 
Vinerian Chair of Law as soon as his Commen- 


taries came to be published. Thomas Beddoes, 
who should have been the university s first Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, was forced to leave it be- 
cause of his radical politics. And when Samuel 
Johnson finished his dictionary and returned in 
triumph to his old college, Pembroke, its 
Master still failed to invite him to dinner. 

The fellows who remained in residence were 
often dull and sometimes drunk, sunk - as 
Sydney Smith complained - in “miserable 
jealousy and littleness”, “useless”, as John 
Wesley declared, "to a proverbial useless- 
ness”. Which explains why one Student of 
Christ Church (again, scarcely a hotbed oi 
radicalism) should have suggested in 1713 - 
quite seriously it seems - that a special college 
called Drone Hall should be created for super- 
annuated Oxford dons. 

Such testimonies (and they all come out oi 

this book) make eighteenth-century Oxford 
sound like the location of one of Gulliver s 
least rewarding travels, full of Lilliputians in 
intellectual stature, Laputans in academic 
utility, and with scarcely a worthwhile 
Houyhnhnm to be seen. The students were not 
thick on the ground either. As V. H. H. Green 
remarks in one of the three excellent chapters 
he contributes here . “the most obvious feature 
or Oxford's history in the eighteenth century 
was Ihe decline in the number of undergrad- 
uates”. Matriculations fell from over 450 in the 
16fi0s to under 200 in L750 and had still to 
exceed 250 in the 1790s. 

This, then, is the well-documented and 
familiar case for the prosecution. The prime 
extenuating factor is that in this period - ana 
most unusually - Oxford was in bondage to the 
British Slate without being very much a^ted 
by it. The Laudian statutes of the 1630s in- 
hibited the evolution of its curriculum, and 
restricted its membersliip to men who sub- 
scribed to the Thirty-Nine Articles of the 
Church of England. This divorced the univers- 
ity from a great deal of scientific and medical 
talent at home, since It was Dissenters who 
now dominated these fields. Even worse, since 
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the Anglican Church had then no affiliation 
with religious groups outside the British 
dominions, Oxford was isolated from intel- 
lectual currents in Continental Europe and 
elsewhere. 

None the less, this book reminds us of what 
has been true at all periods of Oxford's history: 
however nerveless the university might be in 
general, at the individual or collegiate or sub- 
ject level, there was always the possibility of 
better things. The 1700s saw the foundation of 
Worcester and Hertford Colleges. Christ 
Church, All Souls and The Queen’s College all 
made substantial contributions ro (he univer- 
sity’s architectural heritage. New chairs were 
founded in modern history, botany, medicine, 
and anatomy. Hebrew and Anglo-Saxon 
studies flourished; and so, in their way, did 
conscientious lecturers like Edward Bentham 
and scholarly researchers like the tireless 
Thomas Hearne. But is all this really enough to 
redeem eighteenth-century Oxford’s record? 

Some readers may well think so. There is 
much lobe said for Mitchell’s argument that in 
this period England's ancient universities were 
“ intended to be conservative rather than in- 
novative”, seen primarily as guardians of the 
Church of England and as training-grounds for 
its clergy. But to argue this without qualifica- 
tion is to exaggerate the degree of consensus on 
the matter. Some members of the British dlitc 
certainly cherished the universities for these 
Anglican reasons, but many more agreed with 
Blackstone’s condemnation of their "monastic 
Pedantry" and boycotted them. Between 1750 
and 1790 only two out of every five British MPs 
bothered with a university education: fewer 
still went to Oxford. Taking a much wider sam- 
ple, it has been estimated that less than half of 
the eighteenth-century male Britons who have 
an entry in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy went to either Oxford or Cambridge. 
Since England had only two universities at this 
lime, this degree of abstention from them sug- 
gests a widespread alienation from their 
clerical bias. 

As Lawrence Stone has demonstrated, uni- 
versities in Germany, France, Italy and Spain 
also went into decline from the late seven- 
teenth century to the early nineteenth. And for 
similar reasons. In other words, Oxford’s prob- 
lems in this period were less distinctive and 
more self-imposed than Volume Five some- 
times suggests. Hie university was mistreated 
by the politicians, biit it hugged the chains that 
bound.it. 

And despite (perhaps because of) successive 
university reforms in the nineteenth century, 
elements in Oxford persisted In their intransi- 
gent introspection. The university authorities 
opposed Catholic Emancipation in 1829; they 
deplored the Reform Act in 1832; the 
approach of the Great Western Railway ap- 
palled them, and so did the.admission of Jews 
; to Parliament. Back in 1265 Oxford had clam- 
. cured for the suppression of a rival school in 
Northampton. In the late 1820s and early 1830s 
-.Oxford and Cambridge fought a rearguard ao- 
; don against State recognition of the new ahd 
. unabashedly, setular University .of London. 

• The prospect of competing with , and still more 
of emulating, such a utilitarian foundation dis- 
mayed the Tractarians in particular:” Ox ford 

. . basever failed in self-respect”, wrote one such, 
“as often as it has forgotten that it was a crea- 
' tion of the middle ages, and has affected new 

• fashions or yielded to external pressure”. 

For over a centpiy ftdw, Oxford has wisely 
j done both' of these, tilings while consolidating 
.its position as 6ne bf tfie .workjla leading uni- 

• Verifies. Yet traditionalists and a nervous con- 
‘ earn for the government of the day remain. 
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. .of t|ie current election 'Campaign for a new 
i JOxfprd ChuriceUdr. The contest may be great 
fun. But, to q niitfre outsider, it all seems a little 
bciirfe the ; point. At present .nil Oxford Uni- 
^Vettity’ subject, departments arc considering 
* puts; the ppdlbiatt Library Has bpen. forced fo. 
impose pdnti'sslon charges and is Still in fin^i- 
ptal difficulty, Oxford; is losing talent to the 


i jo replfuxt'it. It isjppihaps these matters ;apd. 
jxotfotfdsde grandeur, fybich should cortcerri 
;pxford;pn March l^ As Its HisiQ'ty demon- 
HtnifosV; Qkford been obsessed 'arid! pm-v 
l^g by the British! polify.But 'the embrace 

ribs&sidri to fade also 


This might not seem a time for academics in 
Britain to celebrate. But then, we can't choose 
t he ci rcu instances in which our great academic 
institutions round up their centuries and half- 
centuries; and recalling a proud past record 
may put the pressures of our day into sane 
perspective in all their intrinsic pettiness. A 
desperate situation, but not serious, as the 
Viennese say. At all events, it would be a 
gloomy day that let the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
University of London pass in silence, and to 
mark it we have Negley Harte's history. 

It is a book of dry information leavened by 
dry wit in its choice of quotations and its pic- 
ture captions. If you want to know how 
Britain’s largest university came about, 
through every twist find turn of proposal and 
opposition, enquiry and controversy, with 
thumbnail sketches of the personalities in- 
volved. it's all there in brief compass and clear 
outline. 

And a bizarre story it is. Founded by govern- 
ment in an age of laissez-faire, with the Treas- 
ury at first generous, then watching every shill- 
ing on the porters’ wages, the University began 
as a purely examining authority to validate 
other foundations’ students; for a long time it 
resisted as corrupt the notion that it should 
itself teach those it examined (Senate in 1864 
said that "lectures would not be desirable in 
connection with the University”), leaving all 
such things to University College, King’s Col- 
lege and others (whose history this is not); it 
led, at a succession of inadequate premises, an 
existence unrecognized by taxi-drivers and 
dubious even to itself; it eventually acquired 
the Bloomsbury site; lost it; regained it at a 
higher price; built on it; and at last stood there 
in a brick-and-stone substantiality that its fifty- 
five disparate institutions could more readily 
relate to. Insiders still recommend ignoring the 
federal structure (which they claim they do not 
understand themselves) and sticking instead to 
the local realities of each “School" (such as the 
Institute of Education) or each “Institute" 
(such as the School of Slavonic and East Euro- 
pean Studies). 

But Loudon University is mare than either 
its federal administrative structure or its consti- 
tuent parts. At its dense core between Eustdn 
Road and the British Museum,. if is, a massed 
academic presence - UCL and Birkbeck, the 
CourtaulU Qallery and Courtauld and War- 
burg Institutes, the Schools of Oriental and 
African Studies, of Slavonic and East Euro- 
pean Studies, and of Hygiene and Tropical 
, Medicine, the Institutes of Historical Research 
and Germanic Studies, with thie Senate House 
as a banner - asserting itself in the resistant 
environment of an immense city. The effect 
here is npt diluted by domesticity, as in Oxford 
. and Cambridge; the buildings are not cloyingiy 
describable as "heritage”; there Is no irrelevant 
admixture of social pretension and advantage 
In the atmosphere. The bones of a university's 
activity lie bare: the pursuit and transmission 
of knowledge. What, beyond that, the Uni- 
versity did to shape sqciety.Iies close to those 
central purposes. It opened doopi to'study ahd 
advancement which religion, blaBs'apd sexual 
discriminatio n Had everywhere else kept firmly 
. shut; and.it reshaped, the Syllabus of modem 
•knowledge, confirming the cehtfolity Of s$- 
ence, and fotfodqcing piodern iahguages7 (It 
was a venial stn : by. comparison td have "the- 
: , occasional ceremohial orafojnfo Latin.); •' ; , 
None of this was achieyed wlthbui fcsfrug- . 
gte, dr some, backsliding. ;$arly chai\ces. to 


Oward degrees toJews.Butthe^detailTyleid : 
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London’s hundredth anniversary: "In the spirit 
and tradition of this University lies infused the 
most indestructible soul of democracy: the love 
that yearns to bring the common culture to all 
the children of the land. In that spirit and that 
tradition is enshrined as well the devotion of 
the scientist: his religion of the quest, ever 
spreading and ever renewed, of disinterested 
knowledge." 

Those phrases might have been borrowed to 
characterize universities generally, and still 
apply. If they need modifying, it is only by 
making explicit what was (then) too obvious to 
need stating, namely, that practical benefits to 
society also followed: that “culture" was not a 
narrowly personal or inert possession, but 
something which produced an enhanced 
awareness and performance in whatever 
people did; and that “disinterested know- 
ledge” was not useless knowledge, but meant 
knowledge established with the freedom from 
bias which makes it reliable for practical ap- 
plication as well as for pure contemplation. 
This in the end is the justification for academic 
work to those who are asked to pay for it (the 
taxpayers, that is, who earn the money, not the 
politicians, who merely channel it, or refuse 
to): that in these two ways it pays society a 
good return as a by-product of maintaining its 
own standards, and of following out the inner 
logic of its investigations. The request is, 
admittedly, for an act of faith; but it is a faith 
that can rest on evidence; which lies (or till 
recently lay) in an enlightened society with a 
commitment to reflectiveness and compassion, 
and in the creation by free research, freely 
pursued, of innovations whose utility ordinary 
people might judge. 

Any such organic conception of culture is a 
closed book to a government like the present 
British one, with its penny-in, tuppence-out 
demands, which has pushed the universities, 
and educational provision at all levels, into a 
sharp decline. The pathetic superficialities of 
its Green Paper - half-hearted references to 
the value of arts courses if sufficiently "rigor- 
ous", or to “education for pleasure and general 
culture”, plainly a luxury that cannot really be 
afforded - have been called “philistine” many 
times. Given tbe way that term is commonly 
used, it may seem the government was merely 
being accused of not sufficiently liking what 
other people do like - conflicting views on the 
desirability of wliat is still a luxury. But “philis- 
tine” in fact applies here in all the range and 
rigour of Matthew Arnold’s usage: the philis- 
tine does not trust, does not have any regard 
for, barely even recognizes ideas as the vital 
and transforming elements in society that they 
are. Hence the mere lip-service to arts courses 
Which goes along with a desire to reduce them, 
and with a disbelief that they really produce a 
kind of graduate we need. (Commercial and 
industrial firms - and successful ones - argue 
the reverse; but are no more listened to than 
anyone else.) , 

As for the logic of basic research - it is the 
ground from which new growths have always. 

. sprung unlooked-for In the past, and you can- 
not have continuing Applied technology with- 
out a continuing basic science to apply — this, 

■ being ap Idea in Arnold’s sense, is not frusted, 
not . jtegardedi simply in the end rejected be- 
cause it demands a spread of resources ; and the 
dominant counter-plai) is to save resources fo- 
stead of investing them. Investment hqs been 
the fyitish weak point for decades, under all 
.governments. Now, however, the failure to 

■ invest is creeping' gangrenousfy further back; 
we. save money oh the most fundamental in-; 
yqstmcht of. ail, trained mind s andnew^ work,' 
sp as to free jesources. For.what? The bread 
And tircusetf oftajt cuts; George Walden is seen 
on television regretfully justifying the limits on 
topbjiffo investment; thoi* are; he says; .old 
people in society wHo need, trqatmen t ^ as‘ if 
'foeSft : incompatible alternatives irather 

thsneqi^m^ .v-r- , - 

^ 1 Pf Jthe . ‘ 

, isa : 

; ; X ^a^wtaiitiecqssities c*m jjefout ■ 
UWAthattpq ^success, pvehtlfobgh 

■■^eyehhially;Butthev ate AlraBifo 


come cheap to the foreign employer H,;. L 
to take over the responsibility ofp rov iS 
working facilities that are lacyJW* 
country. ® n 


At least now the situation isbecomina, 
mistakubly denr , and its nature SS 
publicized mid recognized. We have ^ 
some way over the past two or three Z' 
since the height of the government’s c*r 2 
to persuade the public that the universitiS 
somehow failed the nation. (With its nuT 
ary intellectual subtlety, it never quite „ 
phuned how: since university-trained m]l 
were everywhere in the economy, and thee®, 
nomy was doing badly, the argument implied 
rose to the dizzy heights of post hoc, ergopj 
ter hoc: recrimination stood in for analysf^ 
policy.) Now the responsibility looks to be 
government’s for gratuitously hacking at sin 
was an internationally highly regarded aom- 
ity system. Gestures have been madc.SMK 
money has returned. But the realities of in* 
rational finance are such that there are degree 
of damage that cannot be put right, even5fc 
sums now offered were multiplied seven; 
times. 

Nowhere is this more clearly illustrated tm 
in London's case. Harte says little about fe 
hacking of London's institutions in & 
Thatcher years. He speaks guardedly tfttt 
“new financial climate” (that sad clicMvM 
implies powers beyond human control), he 
says that “too much has happened in (heist 
ten years for comprehensive summary”, he 
speaks of Queen Mary College being "a- 
tranced’’ by transfers of staff and students from 
Westfield, and inevitably of “restructuring”. 
No doubt in an anniversary volume the sad 
realities may have been thought out of place. 
But there should be limits to euphemua 
London University's staff has suffered yeanof 
nerve-wearing work, dismembering its own in- 
stitutions and trying to patch new and viable 
compounds together. Proud traditions \m 
been destroyed. Bedford College has gone, h 
its merged form with Royal Holloway, it mate 
up the largest arts faculty in the University, 
is placed at the furthest remove from librariei, 
colloquia and inter-collegiate teaching. Theta- 
dividual departments are too large to be viable 
on the Egham site. Management consultants 
have rebudgeted the brave new merger wofM. 
and a 10 per cent cut in academic staff is iw 
planned by October 1987. Westfield, having 
lost its sciences to “enhance" QMC, is left 
small to survive long. Far from "consliieJiBj 
several suitors”, the college is a girl without i 
dowry, desperate to be rescued. Birkbectt 
troubles linvc been widely publicized: nomw 
needs to be said than that a college wh™ 
works (and has done sjnee before the UnfaJ 
Ity Itself was founded) in adult and "scan* 
chance” eduention is n good measure of tw 
educational values of those responsible ™ 
funding it. Even after the revised assessmeatn 
its students’ “part-time" character, it is In 
peril. For nil the reorganizing, the pattern 
the University will be administratively no^ 
haphazard and heterogeneous than It 
has been; there will be less of it, but it may 
weaker rather than healthier, in line with 
in Britain that is now described as "fittwaw 
leaner”, which tends to mean lacking a P 
here or there. And, as in institutions all ■ 
the country, the cost has been in energies?" 
concentration stolen from (caching an 
search, which are our proper business._^ 

, Of all this, even - or perhaps, id ■ ’ 
especially - a celebratory volume might n., 
made something; it is hard to^ ^ value 
stj ration without feeling a proper inai^ 1 ^. ; 

■ at the irresponsible policies that have 
it and are damaging it still, Acade^^J 
duty to remain wertfrei when the 

profession are themselves uoder attac < 

■ University’s Chancellor in Iier . 

fleets how natural it ls. ‘'tO ^ 

drum beating” at sucb a rtajor injleston - , 

enough, and we properly rejoica •’ W ■. JJS 
ufoyeraity whieji once did so m^ch tp 
Enlighten US older brethren. 
foe celebratory; dram-ro.lls anoint* 

can be heard beating for .j . . 

artd io^es not yet folly counted^ ^^jEg ■ 
. An anthology fn Celebration of ljj 
<^ ape/, tompiled by Grahan 1 1 
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Education is an intensely political subject. ai 
Because , both individually and collectively , we c< 

ore about our children, and because in Great w 
Britain those children are almost all educated e 
at some public expense - among them those 
who, having been to fee-pay i ng schools , study v 

tree at university - it cannot be otherwise. I 
Moreover, the demand for education , like that s 
lor health.will never be satisfied. The frequent t 
cry that “education should be taken out of t 
politics" is therefore futile, an agonized re- 
sponse to the latest twist or turn of policy which 1 

the speaker dislikes. It ignores the need for 
someone to decide, to spend, to monitor. But 
■ to whom should education belong? 

At the moment the British educational stage 

is packed with actors shouting to be heard. The 

Education Minister , Kenneth Baker , and Lord 
Young vie in producing the more new initia- 
tives per week; local authorities mutter the 
refrain of local autonomy; teachers call for 
rtiore pay and higher status; while pnrents are 
• alternately led on to the platform and relegated 

to. the audience, largely dumb in both roles. 
The ptipiis, for the most part, cower centre 
;. stage while their elders trade insults above 

! their heads. 

. In reality, there are several plays going on at 
j:. once. A main conflict has long been that be- 
r , tween central government , In the person of the 
to • Secretary of State, and the local authorities 
l Who, at least in theory, pay. This conflict s 
jh about power: the power to decide how schools 
l» ; should be organized and managed. From the 

nineteenth cqnttiry, the relative powers of cen- 

k • he and. locality have waxed and waned, but 
b. T since the Education Act of 1944, the local au- 

U .thorities have been in the ascendant. As Alan 
, Weeks shows in his careful account of the 
E;; 1 spread of cximprehensive Schooling, successive 

Bp governments have been largely Impotent to 
&?• .• speed up or slow dhwn the gradual transforma- 

i • . ijbn of the system 'from selective to coptpre- 
p : henslve, Where they have recently been 
E 1 ^Werful^it has-been .through the- exercise of 
b gto^ral finahcial powera over lopaj expebdi- 
• fere.' ci^i^aitfog ih recent years In rate-cap- 
{ ping.-But the decune id rate-support grant had, 

t-. . even ; before this.v eftectively local 

J . • Authorities to ' cuf , education esjpendttute, 
; AUhough leiimg them to decide 
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second area of conflict: who should control Americ 
what is taught in schools? Here there are three tern, Ihi 
protagonists: central government increasingly ferent : 
urges the need for a national curriculum; local teachin 
governments produce their own variations in that dii 
the form of core curricula; while the teachers perienc 
have to cope with both, complaining bitterly to envii 
and rightly that, if the experience of the intro- withou 
duction of the General Certificate of Secon- into a i 
dary Education is r model, not enough money police 
will be provided for them to teach any new ductinj 
curriculum. ^ or 

On the sidelines, various pressure groups theapi 
argue for and against new subjects, like the flicts a 
Peace Studies against which Roger Scniton educat 
rails in his contribution to Dennis O’Keefe’s over tl 
The Wayward Curriculum , or the anti-racist evertl 
initiatives which have recently caused such Shor, 
controversy in Brent. Despite the sub-title of suc |\ 1 
O’Keefe's book, there is little evidence that withir 
parents are very concerned about such new and ri 
enthusiasms of teachers; they worry more ab- less o' 
out how well the teachers communicate what- have i 
ever it is that they have chosen to teach. ty yet 

Where parents are much more concerned is ident 
in the third area of conflict, over the internal eduw 
organization of schools. Here there are two higl 
levels of dispute: the first, involving govern- simil 
ment. local authorities and parents, concerns plan: 
the retention or abolition of selective secon- e 
dary schools, the battle for comprehensives. were 
The second. Involving teachers, parents and, sors 
to some extent, local authorities, is about ernn 
streaming, setting and all the other ways by S 
which children are sorted within the school and ovei 

set on tracks which load them to the outside altb 
world and their ultimate careers. It is in this try 
area that debate is most ideological, least con- pres 
cerned with party political struggle, and in the 
which the division between egalitarians and cm 

I elitists is shown at its starkest. • 

One could go on. Other players include the wh 
I various local examination boards, the churches to 

hanging grimly on to their voluntary-aided der 

i status, the universities and JJjJ ^ 

t their demands for particular Wnds of s^xth res 
f form education, employers seeking alternate 
. ly, or simultaneously, trained manpower and 

h open-minded, free-thinking innovators while * 

ir at the fringes of the system the private schools _ 
lt continue to exert a powerfol ^n^on. seen S 
either as the last saviours of freedom or as a 
re central mechanism in the preservation of the eg 
!e English class structure. New players, and new l 
•d conflicts, constantly emerge; the debate over 
a- tertiary colleges or comprehensive sixth i foms 

ie is but one that has flared up recen fy , ^ h ° u ^’ 

or as Weeks shows, some have existed fo ye • 

“ I„ “ 11 there conflicts, allegiances and 

alliance, constantly shift At 
I, leachers and local authorities are on he defen 

. . s i ve while central government simultaneous y 
Z triMScenfrel control and brandishes ®f 

ultimate localism, pus** JJSlfo 

t 

*lve generation ri ve „ 0 U these con- 

seen 

se of going to jj J?? 08 ,! fhev exist)" . He would 

srtdi- : teachers (if, mflnd “repre, 

ttiall". Spools In Britain range 

a ■SSSSssa^-ff 

tute, streamed ^ v . ^ fof tbe five 

- 

,wtob schools wiin » r ” . punj has ever 

heed,: schooU. *he« 

four?-; . showai £&*£%£****• *i** 


Americans, to have a much more uniform sys- ten 
tem, this appearance is highly deceptive. Dif- stil 
ferent schools adopt very different styles of sch 
teaching common curricula and the result is edi 
that different pupils have very disparate ex- i 
periences of school. It Is difficult, in any case, fia 
to envisage how uniformity could be achieved bo 
without turning Her Majesty’s Inspectorate de 
into a mammoth force, some kind of thought fir 
police roaming the schools of Britain and con- ur 
ducting random tests in classrooms. °' 

More seriously, it seems likely that, despite tli 
the apparent variety of provision and the con- h( 
flicts about it, there are broad movements in w 
educational thought and practice which sweep di 
over the system and affect most schools, what- ej 
ever their ostensible aims and organization . Ira a 

Shor, in Culture Wars, is concerned with just tl 
such movements in the United States where, c 
within a somewhat different organizational il 
and financial structure and. apparently, even v 
less overt central control than in Britain, there c 
have been major changes within the past twen- t 

ty years in the preoccupations of schools. Shor t 
identifies four movements, those for career I 
education, “back-to-basics”. “excellence and | 
“high tcch", all of which uncannily pre-date 
similar phases in Britain. As he also shows, 
plans for differential payments for teachers, 
the so-called "master teacher” programme, 
were also advanced and, again, were precur- 
sors for teacher assessments and similar gov- 
ernmental concerns in Britain today. 

Shor’s book is flawed in two ways; first, it is 

overtly and irritatingly polemical. Second, 
although in theory a work of educational his- 
, tory, it is ahistorical in its assumption that de- 
. pression is likely to be a permanent state for 
i the American economy. Shor sees economic 
} crisis as a stimulus both to the various con- 
servative waves which he describes and also to 
e what he wishes to see in the future, a transition 
s to a state in which "learning can approach stu- 
d dent alienation, transforming sullen disregard 
h into passionate discourse. That changing or 
i- resistance to empowerment points to a society 
without war or inequality.” 
id Despite the parallels which a British reader 
le is bound to draw, both Shor and Oakes are 
, 1 s discussing an educational system in the U rated 
S Sta“.rlch is fundamentally different from 
'a that in Britain. It is based upon an ideal of 
he egalitarianism and of education ,as a vehicle for 

sw opportunity. As such, it is distinct from a sys 


tem which is still half-hearted about equahty, 
still yearning for the elitism of grammar 
schools and the Oxbridge model of higher 

education. . . . 

Despite its ideals the American vision is 
flawed in practice. The control of school 
boards, responsive to parent voters, can lead to 
demoralized teachers bound to a strictly de- 
fined syllabus, to censorship of books and to 
undue deference to parental prejudice. (My 
own children were once taught in a school, 
thirty miles from San Francisco, m which 
homosexuality could not be mentioned but in 
which teachers were frightened to condemn 
drug-taking.) In addition, as °^ CS ^T?' 
egalitarianism may not operate. Her book is 
about “tracking”, the equivalent of streaming, 
the set of institutions and practices which sort 
children into groups based, in theory, on abil- 
ity. Once sorted, and in defiance of an ethos 
which insists that nil children should have ac- 
cess to the same subjects and enjoy the same 
treutment of them , the children are locked into 
their tracks; they find it difficult if not impossi- 
ble to break out. Oakes shows how blacks and 
girls are disproportionately selected for the 

lower tracks. . 

In the United States, however, the ideal ot 
egalitarianism docs survive in a system which 
gives plenty of second chances. Children can 
repeat years, even drop out and return to High 
■ school, take college eduention in small seg- 
ments, return to complete their course after 
& working and transfer their credits from place to 
place. Far more than in Britain, the j idea of 
- education through life is powerful, aided by a 
. system which, although varying very much 
ir from district to district, still has a common 
c core. Children and young people are not ex- 
i- pected to jump through a hoop at a particular 
o age or be excluded forever from the system . It 
n is the concept of the second chance : that : « 
a- noticeably and revealingly absent from the 
rd latest plans for change in the British education- 
or ai system. For once, both Conservative and 
ty Labour agree on the need for a national curri- 
culum, a common core of subjects that will be 
er taught to all children. lust what ^ouldbetn 
ire that common core is , as yet, ill-defined. Math 
ed and English, certainly, a language and some 
im science, but after that the arguments begin, 
of Computers usually figure ; most Conservatives 
for are keen on religion and on the history of the 
iys- nation, while George Walden . the Munster for 
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Higher Education, iauds Latin. All round the 
country, schools juggle with the claims of 
Geography, Biology, Art, Music, Technology, 
let alone Social Studies, Politics and all the 
other subjects which rouse the ire of O'Keefe 
and his contributors. 

Opinions differ, also, on how the national 
curriculum should be brought about. Flushed 
with his success over teachers' pay, Kenneth 
Baker seems about to impose it and, at the 
same time, to reduce the role of local author- 
ities in education as a whole. Giles Radice, for 
Labour, on the other-hand, speaks of a nation- 
al education council, with employers, local au- 
thorities, parents, teachers and all. Teachers 
and local authorities, busy with their own core 
curricula, may prefer local autonomy. But why 
do we need a national curriculum? Aside from 
the cynical answer - to give the Secretary of 
State for Education something to do - two 
answers are to the fore: first, to improve quali- 
ty, and second, to serve the need of the eco- 
nomy far a literate and numerate population. 
No one can, or should, argue against the need 
for quality in education. But it is facile to 
assume either that quality is absent today, or 
that it will certainly come from a national curri- 
culum. Despite the much-heralded crisis in 
English education, quality as measured by suc- 
cess in public examinations has consistently 
risen without any evidence that those examina- 
tions have become easier; far more children 
succeed today than in the age of the grammar 
schools, and sixth forms in popular comprc- 
hensives and tertiary colleges are flooded with 
applications from children at public schools. 

It is possible that quality would increase fas- 
ter with a national curriculum. It is also possi- 
ble that it would stifle initiative, demoralize 
teachers and enormously reduce variety within 
the system, a variety and flexibi lity which Con- 
servatives praise when defending private 
schools but mysteriously dislike when they find 
them in the state system. Similar problems 
arise with the second justification for a national 
curriculum. Of course, in their own interests 
and in those of the country as a whole, we need 


children to be literate and numerate. We also, 
if employers are to be heeded, need them to be 
innovative, lateral thinkers with a broad know- 
ledge of many fields rather than the products of 
narrow specialism. Why should these qualities 
be developed by a system which removes the 
ability of teachers to respond to local needs or 
local problems? 

Most problematic, however, is the question 
of national standards. It seems to be assumed 
that a national curriculum must be accompa- 


nied by a system of national monitoring, in 
which the progress of children is constantly 
assessed. Kenneth Baker has even begun to 
talk of benchmark tests for all children at the 
ages of seven, nine, eleven and fourteen, in 
addition to the existing examinations at sixteen 
and eighteen. He hopes, he told the Young 
Conservatives’ conference, that such a system 
will revive some of the traditional standards 
nourished in the grammar schools, standards 
which he also hopes to see in his new City 
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Anti-Racism : An Bssaull on education and 
value 
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And- Racism is a ' timely little collection of 
essays. We are much in heed of a calm look at 
the subjects It tackles: 2s Britain a * racist" 
society 7 Is it right to use the education system 
. as a means of “social engineering"? Where 
does the line fall between harmless preference 
.and illicit prejudice? How far can we, or Ought 
..we, to treat all cultures as equally valid? 

Whatever else this bqdk is, It is not that calm 
. look. Frank. Palmer getierously credits Roger 
Scniton with the idea of the collection, and the 
' prevailing tone is much what readers of Profes- 
sor Scruton’s Column in The Times have come 
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to expect. Professor Antony Flew starts off the 
proceedings by drawing a number of useful, if 
rather obvious, distinctions - between race and 
culture, equal opportunity and equal outcome 
and so on. He points out, as do several other 
contributors, that a concern for justice, in the 
sense of a concern that people should not be 
disadvantaged for irrelevant reasons, is light- 
years away from the sloppy kind of cultural 
relativism which supposes that all cultures qre 
“equally valid". “Valid for what7” Professor 
Flew , rightly asks. Some languages, some 
habits of thought, soQie life-styles, are very 
much better at, say, promoting intellectual 
... precision or scientific inquiry than others. 
Quite what cultural constraints limit or prom- 
ote economic pefomiance under what condi- 
tions is no doubt a matter of sociological con- 
troversy; the one truly incredible claim is that 
. they are “all equal". : ". ; 


hand, the sillinesses they extract from what 
they have been reading are so extravagant that 
it is hard not to sympathize with some of their 
complaints. 

Baroness Cox gets justifiably hot under the 
collar about ILEA's teaching pack on Au- 
schwitz. This Unlovely document invites 
teachers to draw “links to today” by suggesting 
parallels between the Nazi regime and “the 
denial of human rights in recent trade union 
legislation”, which is not so much far-fetched 
os morally lunatic. But Lady Cox herself is less 
than fair to the other side, too. When the 
teaching pack insists that not all Germans wore 
responsible for Auschwitz, any more than all 
blacks are for Idi Amin, “or even all British for 
the Falklands War", she complains that this is 
tantamount to inciting teachers to accuse our 
soldiers ofmurder. Yet the point purely Is just 
to jolt the jfnagination; many Argentines think 

tllAt I. 1 • J rm . 


As he So often does, Flew spoils the effect by that their territory is : Illegally occupied. They 
launching into a diatribe against the;“rieo- is self-evident that the 

Marxist", beliefs and &spitatiQns of “anti-ra- British task fbrce was engaged in a wholly 


cists"; Ahy suggestion rtbat there might be a 
connection between the economic wtqresUf 'of 
employers and racial antagpnisms within the 
working tfws provokes, shrieks of political as 


legitimate ■ war. The mucH-maligned teaching 
pack tries to point out that even if yoti side with 
the Argentine Wdw, you ought not to blafoe 
“the British",' ha if each aod every Briton was 


U uTitk,| U Ysiu-. - .Tfumu iwfciy aijsqui, 

■ * W. deal dse. it would- betsx- Ohe.^y hnd anOther-A^ 

ceedlnjsly hanMo argue thatracisiti is Inlrinriv: .pressing.; Its contributors pfbfess an attach- 

; ttidjeiiltol vari- 

Whether that point is bestiphde with quite the ;,ety. But theyneyer worry about the dijiailties 
, vehement Flew bnnti to It itanother majttsr. , whlch'iurk in their own position?.. An obvibus 
’ Several of the contributors net rather .i* l. 


Technology Colleges. The most jiotable a* 
dard of the grammar schools, was howZ 
Elitism based on selection. Taking onlyai 
segment of the ability range, they yet maZ 
to erect hierarchies and to induce a 
failure , not only among those who had fata! 
enter them but also among those who*! 
relcgnted to the C-slream within them. As, 
result, the selective grammar school gy^n 
failed most of the nation. In addition, selection 
on a single day at the age of eleven ignored & 
different pace at which children develop; ii*« 
thus both cruel and inefficient. The great da* 
gerof a national curriculum with graded testsis 
that it will replicate selection at eleven, fa 
with successive selection instead at ^ 
nine, eleven and fourteen. As JeannieOafei 
shows, such testing will almost inevitably be 
followed by a division into streams fromi 
children cannot easily escape. 

Britain docs not need more selectioa. lie 
comprehensive schools have provided rentes 
to academic and career success for many ifo 
would previously have been regarded as fail- 
ures, precisely because their structure aDwj 
children to develop at different rates. Coop* 
hensive sixth forms, incorporating couisob 
the Certificate in Pre- Vocational Edncafo 
(CPVE), O level retakes and technical coma 
along with the traditional A levels, havtdfa 
the same. Birkbeck and the Open Umrasj 
graduate thousands of students wtotat 
failed by the traditional selective system. 

The balance of power in the first area d 
conflict has now shifted towards the centre. 
But it would be tragic if, in the course di 
power struggle between the Secretary of Size 
and the local authorities, with an election 
looming, the interests of generations of chil- 
dren were to be damaged by dlitism mas- 
querading as the pursuit of quality. Yeand 
selection and of deference to those who madeh 
through the hoops have left their mark on i 
society which has never really believed in 
equality of opportunity or of outcome; qnaftj 
is too easily confused with the interests olik 
few. 


the tradition. 

Ray Honeyford has elsewhere «pw 
strongly for protecting the rights of iiukviduu 
children against the religious prejudices « 
their parents, the local mullahs or wbomewr, 
here, alas, he contributes a not very iptewwj 
essay on the rhetorical excesses of “anti-rad 
campaigners, when it would have been more 
interesting to see wlint he made of So* 
Pearce’s attack on the whole idea of employ 
education as an engine of social change ib ap 
contribution on “Swann and the Spin! of 

Several contributors fulminate agalnsttjw* , 
who think that Britain is a ‘‘racist’ s«e£ 
They are plainly right to defend the maj 
street against any suggestion that he de i 
himself to deliberately doing down | 
Chinese or Jamaican immigrants. They® • 
however, do anything to dispel the ana®? 
those who fear that the cumulative arc*. . 
native British prejudice arid - in pare . 
black disadvantage may create 
as unpleasant as a truly “racist” society . 
create. They are, for the most parti ® 11 
obsessed by a few left-wing intellects 
their works asiritelleqtiialsof theleft WJ" 
about right-wing intellectuals and 
consequence, they are so busypaiuckM - 
Dr A. Sivanandan’s FanOnesq 1 # 
against all and every aspect ^ c0 !?2J3r 
Britain , that they have no limb « 
consider whether some response .ow^Vj 
“back to the laager” is heeded* Sdtfff M j* 
defenders of intellectual valpes oh#* . . 


and some pamphlets issued by the-Inner! ; M ustim oartntsih^ -i. 






able to' do bett er than , that. •. 
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i .Stuart Maclurt, Editprof ?«? ^^ohal 
; ri tiotial Supplement , presents h»? p. 
iri Veybfthe wayiin which edi^attoj 1 / 1 * 
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: Pititeryiewihg, among othen, 

'*i , Kenneth' Baker arid ’ Shirley ' wl ^ 
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tv- Election of eighteen articles on the 
!L tooVand pedagogy of literacy 
why educational research lias had so 
Suenti on national policies. On major 
^llversial issues it has been unusual for 
SSTm ree, or for any set of ideas to 
SSL permanent authority. Government 
£on S h!ve been dictated by fashion - or 
Passive or back-to-basics campaigns - led 
hrambitious politicians and journalists. 
^Research on literacy enters such complex 
ireasthat only tentative results are possible. If 
you set up an experiment on the success or 
Mure of different teaching techniques, how 
do you quantify the influence of parents, the 
qutSy of the teachers, or the effect of social 
background? Ingenious solutions have been 
proposed, but they can always be challenged. 
When newspaperheadlines claim that research 
has proved that progressive or traditional 
methods work best, a -few months later a 


new piece of research will demostrate the 
opposite. 

Researchers themselves often allow their 
own ideological commitments to colour their 
work. Because literacy instruction always 
takes place in a context of values, it inevitably 
provokes emotional responses. In this collec- 
tion of essays, based on a seminar at Simon 
Fraser University, the contributors often dis- 
agree on fundamentals, even on the value of 
literacy itself. An illuminating essay by Suz- 
anne de Caslell and Allan Luke draws atten- 
tion to three concepts ofliteracy which contend 
for dominance in North American and British 
schools: the classical, the progressive and the 

technocratic. , , . , 

In the late nineteenth century the classical 
model of literacy served an ideal of high cul- 
ture, supported by study of exemplary texts 
such as the Bible and the Classics. Emphasis on 
mental discipline, on drill and rules and the 
three Rs, underpinned conservative ideals of 
cultural continuity and political order. 

This classical model was challenged in the 
1920s in the United States and in the 1960s n 
Britain by a progressive ideology based largely 
on the work of John Dewey. The classroom 
became a place for the development of equality 
and social exchange rather, than authority an 
Imitation. Whereas classical literacy was based 
on the exemplary text, progressives 
questions of instructional method and social 
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The difficulties' in seeing literacy studies as a 
new discipline we not dispelled by this ' .. t t 

Hon. The editor of these essays (origina iy of «« ^atur 
given as the Wolfson Lectures at Oxford) in- c a 
sists that his contributors reject the autonomy 
ol literacy studies and “strive to relate the im- por ry 
pact of literacy to the impact of other social Adam Hod^oi 
ptaedees". But he cannot resist some attempt affec g P 

to link their contributions, in this case under - tex ’ . , 

the banner of the first essay, by Walter Ong. pu .... 

Writing, Ong argues, is a technology that ofthepubUshei 
restructures thought. How this thesis serves to . { 

bring the contributors together is never made li g . 
entirely- dear, for, although most of them in- ^ P - h1 

yoke this dictum, they do not offer any consen- publfe^ 

a* about its meaning. For the most part they thel«« 
have highly specialized concerns, discussing, no j . £ 

among other topics, ancient Mediterranean las P • 
scripts, the Influence of the oral Torah on the na 
written Bible, and recent literacy campaigns in e*P an ^ u 
Somalia. who ■ 

- By far the most accessible of these somewhat in S^fiS^onv 

specialized contributions is K«iib Thomas son . J JJ . 

literacy in early modern England, which subtly ■« ' Uonwi , 

- undermines several of png’s more sweeping c ] 
Poeralizatkms. Thomas suggests that literacy nol S', 
itself is not an easily distinguishable histori^l 

• phenomenon. The inability to read 'Specific jlM, 

dbcuments, for example, might not in the ,ab ^u o a 5 
seventeenth century indicate illiteracy, be- t . _ . vinW 
cause an astonishing variety of swipts and ^type- ^ r . oon 
meant that a man migh] easily be able to its fr P ^ 
i ■ jeqdione piece of writing or printing and not tion P* . P 
!■ ; .tao|her<Slntilarly, signatures are 'misleading -tfos^mpact i_ 
^en^ofwriteribiHfy.s^ anp^ mediatethan 
educated marirleariit to write his name. ing to gr i 

^ 'j^shpri^Thoinas drawing asldiple. complex.. 

t -C;-v'4;,o;>OftheE a r t h, 

^ ^ Hqaripg the lift ascending, ' , 

-• :; y voices on trie stairs, a short-lived quarrel, 

. the old dogvacates her blanket • 


contrast between literacy and Uliteracy is, at 
least for the period he discusses, exeessi y 
reductionist; so. implicitly, is m&W too great 
a distinction between orahty and literacy. The 
impact of literacy can be exaggerated and the 
■jnoken word ... was not easily ousted . Poll 
tSlly. despite modern perceptions of literacy 

S-S-WSf-« 

porary Issue, of literacy and new ‘“ h ” l0 £; 
..am Hodgkin outlines the new technologiM 
SjSta, ^production aud distribuhou of 
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mf Sy°Tony Smith-, essay suggests that. he 
written word wU! increasingly appear only m 

this impact is oft | t are will- 

“"^hisahne.ta.wsys more 
complex.. 


use. In creative writing, students were expected 
to express their own ideas and experiences 
rather than to reproduce literary styles. 

The technocratic model has been increas- 
ingly dominant in recent years, with a prolifera- 
tion, particularly in North America, of courses 
on business writing, science writing, report 
writing, etc. De Caslell and Luke argue 
strongly that technocratic education is the worst 
model, reducing literacy to a bland superfici- 
ality typical of middle-class conservatism. The 
technocrats criticize the progressives for self- 
indulgence and low standards unsuited to the 
needs of work, and for their subversive, left- 
wine ideology. The progressives claim the 
classicists repress the individuality °f students 
in the service of a conformist, hierarchica soci- 
ety As such warfare continues in schools it is 
not surprising that parents become anxious and 
bewildered. 

Among all these controversies, what hope is 
there for the Kingman Committee on English, 
set up in January in Britain by Kenneth Baker, 
the Secretary of State? The 

of reference are to recommend a model of 
the English language, whether spoken or wn 
ten which would be used in the training of 
teachers and to establish "principles which 
should guide teachers on how far and in wha 
ways the model should be made exphei 
pupils, to make them conscious of how lan 
guage is used in a range of contexts . 

This collection of essays does offer some 
hope for consensus. The most helpful piece is 
Michael L. Herriman's “Melalinpusllc aware- 

ness and the growth of literacy • h . 

proposes that “encouragement of chi drens 

awareness of language slrucl “ r “"?^ 
will contribute to the emergence of literacy . 
Until the 1960s there was widespread agree- 
ment among research studies that the teaching 
of formal grammar had a negligible, or, because 
it replaces some instruction and pracU^ in 
composition, even a harmful effect in the de- 
SS Of Writing Skills. In recent yea« 
doubts have been thrown on this research. 


which in any case limited itself to the kind of 
Renaissance grammar taught in schools before 
I960. It is now recognized that the chil 
capacity to step aside from the word and think 
about ft as an object in itself is an essential 
element in the development of high standards 
of literacy. As a student seeks to write P rec,s ® 

|y his choice of words, constructions, tone and 
emphasis are conscious and planned ahead, 
unlike in speech, which is mostly spent— 

The process of planning in writing is b “ ic ^ l y 
one Sf reflecting on language an ^ 
ityof its forms for the expression of one s ideas. 
Unless the teacher is aware of the possible 
problems and can talk with the student about 
them, using metalanguage tern* such as 
“word” , "sentence" or "proposition , then it is 
unlikely much progress will be made 
Many of the contributors agree that this 
growth of language awareness must take place 
largely through the child's own practice d f writ- 
ing The volume ends with perauamve articles 
by Richard M. Coe and Michael C. Flanigan 
which offer detailed advice on classroom tech- 
niques. Coe advocates a “process approach 
for it is only by actively using concepts they 
have studied that students make these concepts 
their own. Both Coe and Flamgnn are con- 
cerned that the teacher should not just grade 
written work, but actively advise and partta 
pate in revision and redrafting. In thisactivrty 
language awareness is essential for progress, 
but the linguistic "model" is learnt nol 5 |" l PjY 
by instruction in abstract definitions but in the 

PT ^eL°artlclcs are particularly ^ 

cause they suggest that teachers who disagree 

on ideological grounds might reach some de- 
cree of consensus on what is most helpful to 
children in the classroom. We need ^ 0 ^^ 
model of language teaching which instructs 
children in appropriate skills for work, enc- 
ages their ability to communicateandtownte 

creatively, and introduces them to the best i 
literary tradition. This should not prove im- 
possible. 
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In October, 195 1 , the post-war nuclear alliance 
between the United States and Britain was 
captured in all its tormenting vagueness in a 
single phrase of Sir Oliver (later Lord) Franks, 
then British Ambassador in Washington. His 
formula for keeping the issue of (he control of 
US nuclear bases in Britnin well awny from the 
public political agenda was laid before the 
House of Commons a few weeks Inter: 

The use of these bases In an emergency would be 
a mailer for joint decision by His Majesty's Govern* 
ment and (he United Stoics Government in ihc light 
of circumstances prevailing at the lime. 

What few have since asked and none in author- 
ity has answered is whether the concluding 
words - "in the light of . . .”, etc - simply 
qualify “joint decision", or the whole of 
“would be a matter fox joint decision". Is it just 
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the decision, or is it perhaps the very a variabil- 
ity to the British government of any say in the 
use of American nuclear weapons from bases 
in Britnin, that will depend upon the circum- 
stances? 

If the natural construction of the sentence 
inclines one towards the former, less con- 
troversial, reading, an explanation is required 
for the superfluity of the closing phrase. Such 
decisions always address the situation in which 
they are taken, so why say so? If. on the other 
hand, there was a thought that consultation 
and joint decision might be an impractical, 
even an impossible luxury in the opening mi- 
nutes of a nuclear war, the Franks formula has 
surely stood the test of time as a supremely 
tactful way of mentioning it. 

Although Simon Duke never quite asks this 
question about “the special relationship", and 
although he is sometimes dependent almost to 
the point of parnphrase on previous studies, 
such as those by Duncan Campbell and Mar- 
garet Gowing, he does provide a useful survey 
of the diplomatic origins of the US-UK basing 
arrangement in the early post-war period, and 
one that includes a certain amount of new, 
though never surprising, information. 

Duke is less good when it comes to the bases 
themselves, rather than (he politics behind 
them, although the material presented is often 
valuable and interesting. It would be tedious to 
identify and explain mistakes and misjudg- 
ments which concern such varied matters as the 
county geography of England, the basing of 
Jupiter missiles in Italy and Turkey, and the 
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The American defence debate since the mid- 
' 1970s -has been dominated by a group of 
strategic fundamentalists. Their views have 
been characterized by a visceral anti-Soviet- 
ism, a commitment to achieving as much milit- 
ary edge over the Soviet -Union as possible, a 
.nostalgia for the near-absolute security of the 
jiast, and a preference for a strategic posture 
based. upon fighting and' prevailing, even in 
' nuclear war. The answer to this group's tech- 
nological prayer came in March 1983 in the 
shape- of the Strategic Defense Initiative 
(SDI), which those of us who remain unbeliev- 
ers, like Loid Zuckermon, Continue to Insist bn 
■ calling “Star Wars”. . 

• Lord Zuckerman has been a leading critic of 
the Star Wars programme eveT since It was 
announced, and Star Wars in a Nuclear World 
is a collection of lectures and essays in which he 
offers unrelenting criticism of the most urgent 
and costly strategic issue of oiir time. The book 
' is elegantly written, and combines a persuasive 
mixture of political iiisightVscleniific expertise, 
-< '-and bureaucratic experience. It should be read 
by-all who' want to Understand the debate. 

Zuckerman fs not alone in being astonished 
by the speed with which SDI has become one of 
the best-known acronyms In the world. Nor is 
,He alone in being disappointed at the way this 
technological will-o'-the-wisp has exacerbated 
vEiasfrrWest tensions pnd generated strains in 
the Western alliance; Had anyone other than 
. the President of tlva United .States Invited sci- 
entists to try t<i render nuclear weapons “impo- 
terit ind obsolete’*, £uckcrjpnn writes, “the 
suggestion would probably, have attracted no 
more attention than had they : been asked to 


• tual amotion”. But the irivitatiqh 1 happened tip 
- 'be from the President , and a urtiquely pdpidar 
ope at that. Reagan speifdut a vision of a world 
threat “in such homely 


; ^ermst that ft sounded reel;. /‘Jfow ^ouldthe 
, ,n -^essage fall’ (o appeal?*’ -However fantostic.it 
1 was, .roh challenge h^d to. betaken Seripijsfy. 
Now the (Aallenge of cpuntering Star ^^ 


has to be taken equally seriously, since the 
President remains “bewitched” by his dream; 
he has a body of political support and in the 
background there is a group of “Star Warriors” 
attracted to the scientific challenge and mate- 
rial benefits of extending the arms race into 
space. 

Who are the experts and how should they be 
chosen? This is a recurrent question in the 
book. Zuckerman identifies some of the prob- 
lems Involved, but offers no easy solutions; we 
would all like to see a world in which there is 
the best scientific advice at all levels, where 
politically sensitive philosopher-scientists ad- 
vise scientifically literate philosopher-kings. 
Many scientists, he believes, are better able to 
. see beyond the immediate technological hori- 
zon than can some politicians or generals, and 
they should be critical about the uses to which 
the technology should be put, This may be 
■ asking a great deal, he realizes, and his nega- 
tive comments on the Star Warriors shows 
why. 

Scientists also play their part, along with 
other “nuclear bomb enthusiasts”, in adding to 
the dangerous arras race on earth. The motives 
of those invojved are a mixture of position and 
profit, but more importantly the satisfaction of 
such psychological needs as self-esteem, the 
Challenge of new ideas, competition with riv- " 
als, and responding to bold calls. In the light of: 
Ms own arguments, and those of felloW scien- 
tists lie admires, Zuckerman continues to have 
: rather too much faith in the role of scientists in 
security, policy. Furthermore,: the ultimate 
questions reihaln political and moral, not sci- 
entific. And in these fields scientists have ho 
inherent: authority'. • \ ^ ; 

■ It is not only SDI with $11 its variations and 
implications which attracts Zuckerman’s critic- 
ism. Like other "ex-partidpapts In the arms 
: race" such as Robert McNaiUara'i heis in- 
creasingly, sceptical about major aspects ofthe 
Infrastructure ofthe doldWaf^nuclear deterf 
enre and the arms race. UkJe gther former 
insiders on both sides of the, Atlantic; he has 
. joined more radicaj Critic^ in arguing .that We 
have not been taking the'rightdecjsions \n the 
defence field. In his view, ftpdlHicjanstis/erted : 
' to scientists rather more, and if .lhete; wds 
; • geoendm^ secrecy in soriety , thenadvanccd 
: industrial -‘nations - would riot be‘-th^“armed : 
.. esunpar: ^ - jfo. .nuclear drib 1 ? 

' , 'Vbuldrifri biipms\imgim'rrratiOnalcourie, tHe! 
.risks antiUmited jtoTllyofMHafyta 

ha haltaVnnnMiSiK.4.«^J V, L-l'J.i V Ji!' ■ 


state of the British peace movement in the 
1970s. More serious is the author's failure to 
establish and adhere to a clear definition of the 
“permanent operational” US bases in Britain 
which his book is intended to deal with. 
Amongst other confusions, he provides three 
distinct surveys of current main US bases in 
Britain, each differing from the others in the 
number and nature of the installations that it 
specifies. One such list, divided into LIS Air 
Force and Navy bases, produces a total of fif- 
teen: according to Duke elsewhere, exactly 
half the number of all LIS “main operating 
bases” overseas, yet he also finds that Britain 
today “is host to a relatively small but signifi- 
cant part of the United States overseas forces” 
(my emphasis). 

This particular muddle may be due to a mis- 
take in the total of US bases worldwide, 
perhaps one of the scores of misprints, mis- 
spellings and misnomers with which the text is 
disfigured. (At one point an entire table has 
disappeared.) Doubtless the hustle which has 
left the book in such a sorry state is connected 
with the use of US bases in Britain for the raids 
against Libya last April, and with the prospect 
of a general election at which these bases will 
be a major issue. 

There are some interesting ideas in the 
book, among them the lurking notion that elec- 
tronic (communications and intelligence) US 
bases are as real a source of insecurity to Bri- 
tain as nuclear ones. But this idea is never 
boldly stated or examined. And Duke’s atti- 
tude to the overall US-UK strategic rela- 


they are far more important issues than the 
arms race which now consumes so much of the 
scarcest of our national resources — informed 
experience and wise judgement”. 

The restraint and dialogue in superpower 
relations favoured by Zuckerman are not evi- 
dent in Richard Perle's contribution to Michael 
Charlton's The Star Wars History. Perle, a de- 
fence adviser presumably valued by President 
Reagan for his informed experience and wise 
judgment, is dismissed by the former Chief 
Scientific Adviser to the Ministry of Defence as 
a layman lacking in scientific background and 
in experience in research and development. As 
Henry Kissinger points out in his contribution, 
Perle wanted “all-out confrontation” with the 
Soviets and liked4policy of constant needling. 
Such attitudes are thankfully not true of all the 
other twenty-one past and present decision- 
makers and advisers who spoke to Charlton in 
his excellent “oral history”. 

Hie Star Wars History is more about the 
, background to the SDI programme than about 
the programme itself. Charlton’s line of ques- 
tioning could hardly have been bettered; it is 
only a pity that time (these were originally 
radio broadcasts) did not permit him to go 
further... As it. is, the scripts offer a series of 
personal glimpses into the evolutioq of Amer- 
ican . nuclear strategy from the doctrine of 
mutua assured destruction (MAD) in the 
1960s tO ( the projected ^defensive" emphasis of 


tionship is equally tantalizing. Like w 

»r « s rri ,i« and or 

smns for much of ihn time to 
tL’iiciMlul it is ii Partnership of equals-jfZ’ 
wealth or power, then at least in “Hah 5 - , < 
"sovereignty". Only occasionally dw, 
show signs of realizing that, as RobertB Rat 
recently argued in these pages, thisijT 
much humbug. w 

Strong-stomached readers in search of rd 
ism on these issues can turn to the collection^ 
papers on nuclear targeting, edited by rJ 
niund Ball and Jeffrey Richelson. TheysWj 
be warned, however, that the book is lea cj. 
tical of the decision processes it examines^ 
is claimed in the introduction. And they nn 
wonder what they are likely to gain from 
mg to distinguish a “laydown" (pattern of n«. 
lear explosions inflicted upon another countn 
or countries) from a "fully generated po^ 
(all-out first-strike attack). 

Taken on their own terms, the essapw 
likely to be of more interest to the birtoia 
than to the student of contemporary imfe* 
strategic policy. Nowhere is serious condden- 
tion given to the latest difficulty that confaa 
those charged with designing “credible" » 
lear attacks: the contradictory requinsffl; 
that they must be both small enougbwtu 
trigger a self-defeating ecological 
large enough to defeat any nationwide smi- 
missile defence systems that theothersldemsy 
start deploying. If we need a radical critiqneof 
nuclear targeting “rationales", tills isonepha 
where it might begin. 


today. The interviewees include McNamin, 
who speaks about his disillusion with strati 
defence in the late 1960s; Henry KissIngerM 
detente and the meaning of military super® 
ity; Paul Nitze on the rise of the Committeew 
the Present Danger (the first home of Ik 
strategic fundamentalists); Jimmy Carter m 
his move towards nuclear war-fighting; id 
Edward Teller (the Svengnli of the Star War- 
riors) and Caspar Weinberger on the fulured 
strategic defence. Sceptical comment on to 
evolving debate is most evident in the worisei 
a handful of Europeans, who are given a loot- 
in at the end of the book. 

Several of Charlton’s contributor sgrtf 
with Zuckerman that the arms race adds costs 
and dangers but not necessarily more sea mj; 
they also ngree that the solution will bf P* 
racled and political. Only the strategic N - 
damcntalists offer the promise of a relabwj 
easy wny out - in the shape of Star Wars. TM 
is port of Its attraction. The search foro^ 
becomes an engineering problem. DespneJ* ^ 
While House salesmen, however swpjj 0 ® 
has been growing about Star Wars, and Zutv 
er man's book in particular should further,®' 
process. . ^.r,. 

After the Napoleonic Wars, Talleyrand 
that the nations were “too frighroneri W cp 
one another, too stupid to agree". The® 
history of Star Ware will test both these fW 
ositlons under very different drciunstani«' 


FIFTY YEARS O N 

-^ ,e TLS of March 13, 1937, carried a revley v by 
Major-General Archibald -Waved (later Field 
y Marshal Earl Wdv,etlj bf Liddell tiart‘$ Europe 
••.in Arms,' from which .(he fpllowlng extract Is 
■' taken : : ' !" 

. A century, ago the Napoleonic whrs were . 

■ ; followed by revolutions; or attempts at reyplu- ’ 
tlori, all over Europe. Th^ rehult wasi, bn the 
-...whole, the rore6d ; of l libwall^l Ind- the \ 
extenslonof Individual freedom. The last War 
• • h as simil a rly been followed by civj I strife and 
- Pats of Europe, but with a 

;- i, different result. There has emerged, the con- . 

. xicepllon of the* totalitarian sfate fcnd‘The-' 
■ •clrcumscrintion Of llhAM. • •* r 
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_ 0 nce described the differences be- di! 

Se two parties which divide the state as nc 

T Position of the Past and the Future, and tic 

-Ibeopposi No one has b een a R 

° f M< SSiLl card-carrying memher of the par- pi 
Arthur Schlesingcr, yet all his « 
£aSns of abetter future are grounded m P 
£st That is not only because he is a his- 

h., i because the American liberalism n 
SVe peSTp^nifies has long been t. 
S^eKtriotic and politically con- . 

owing less than nothing to John 
Smart Mill and everything to the Founding 

Srs, whose two-hundredth anniversary is t 

W To b say 8 timt America’s Founding Fathers j 
would have approved of an institution or rnea- 
sure is to give it an instant legitimacy for liber- 
als In the Schlesioger mould; no further justi- 
Bcation is required. Only so colossal a disaster I 
as the Great Depression could bring some 
liberal New Dealers to regard the Constitution 
as an outworn document and an obstacle to 
rational government. Traditionally, American 
liberals have thought of themselves as faltojmg 
die intentions and realizing the vision of their 
eighteenth-century forebears. And it may in- 
deed be the case that republican citizens gener- 
ally need some form of shared .ancestor 
worship if they are to sustain their belief in the 
public promises implied in the very idea or a 
commonwealth. (The Roman example certain- 
1, seems to suggest that.) At present, however, 
the normal tendency to look backward has 
been reinforced by a long period of hard times 
and poor prospects for American liberals. It i 
a source of comfort to them to recall that a 1 
this has happened to them before and has al- 
ways been followed eventually by a return to 
the liberal values of the Founding Fathers. 
Sooner or later the wheel of fortune wiU turn 
their way again, and their current troubles are 
only the underside of a normal historical cycle. 
That, at least, is the message of the first two ot 
Schlesinger’s fourteen essays. Written over the 
pm dozen-odd years, they deal mainly with 
current public debates about the powers of the 
presidency and the conduct of foreign policy 
under the American Constitution, as well as 
with the possibilities of democratic reform 
when the present era of conservative govern- 
ment comes to its natural end. . 

Philosophical historians have often tried 
to Impose a cyclical pattern on political change. 
Most of them owe something to Polybius , who 
contrived a very coherent model of a cycle, 
based on a serious psychology of power: poli- 


and its disl ike of violence , stands & ■}< 

Unless she is to succumb she nj»* | 
measures of defence, and there must t» 

In the nation to back the material 
Pqre pacifism, however high, its ® - $ 

premature and ineffective in the pres®**. • y 
of the world; while a mere ,.w ’■ 

ance of the necessity to rearm, wtho ^ - -. 

iitf the military problems of the Emp ■ ^ 

. 1 Nor is 


so that monarchs in time degenerate into 
| tyrants,- who are overthrown by disciplined 
F aristocrats, who become lax oligarchs, who are 
in tnrn replaced by law-abiding democrats, 

;; who lapse into mob rule, at which point a new 
• monarch takes charge of the disoriented polity . 

Only a mixed constitution in which monar- 
J chlcal, aristocratic and democratic elements 
■ .] are combined can break the dycle with built-in 
b • checks on the infirmities that afflict the rulers 
feT of the pure forms of government. The mdtor ut 

\ ( Cyclical change is corruption , a mature of seli- 

. Interest, loss of martial vigour and of loyalty to 
the regime. • *: ' . * ' . • 

K*} ' 'THls gloomy theory dearly holds no attract- 
jj;.- 16ns far the party of hope, but some traces of it 

H .do reitiidQ in the cycles that Schlesinger detects 

k j In American 1 history, These are, to be sure, 

r- , ; .quith differenti Indeed they are not circular at 

|V . ■; ah, and they are statistical rather than psycho? 
h Weal, What he discerns is an oscillation be- 

fci! . ' ■ • -• ... : . . .. - unfjhirln 


* : W'-he'Jcotaiitanan jdea 






in: (he military problems or me ^ - r.* . wnat ne cusccniB » ou 

likely to promote efficiency. Nor is P M . byeen virtue and cohaption, pubHc^rectirude 
riot?* attitude, which preaches reannam^^;®:. -.and private enrichment, activism and . m "T ri 
national duty without considering , ®we . capitalism and democracy, and expen 

rearmament and condemns P^;|- - 

unpatriotic, likely to promote the. K ^knowledges, not a new 
•ttnj^whidlis essential if these % . ^:%iry AdaUis, 

ideals thev st and for are to be a . K . 4 , >->ry dozen years. Schlesinger’s father , who was 

defend^. What is required || 


supply an explanation, and it cannot be said Americ: 
that Schlesinger offers a very convincing one. for the | 
One possibility is that staple of American his- the peo 
toriogruphy, generational conflict, as the sons them aj 
predictably reject the values of the fathers, has spe 

Occasionally this has been offered as an in fact, 
alternative to class struggle as the motor of ardent 
American history, but the two refer to quite 1838 pi 
different time ranges, and, as Schlesinger icon D 
notes, it is never quite clear how long a genera- place i 
tion renlly lasts or how discrete it can ever be. gentlei 
Rather than generational conflict he sees sim- aristoc 
pie mood-swings between public and private ity am 
career preferences as the source of the see-saw above 
pattern of American politics. Political heroism hones! 
becomes boring, so young people turn to busi- Schles 
ness, but money-grubbing eventually becomes cians 
tiresome too, and so there is a return to public peopli 

service- . I 11 

A more sophisticated version of this theory partic 

has been offered by Samuel Huntington, who of his 
thinks that the exaggerated moral expectations was a 
of the -American Creed" constitute a penna- had t 
nent reservoir of rebellion which roust from . , 
time to time assert itself against thepractices of 
interest-group politics. Some permanent re- 
forms are achieved, and then, in exhaustion, t 
politics as usual are resumed. If Huntington « 
right, then American liberals are in for a long 

wait, for upsurges of “creedalpohtwa 

from frequent. The workings of boredom offer 
more hope, for though tedium may not be 
much of an explanation, it tends to new fre- 
quently. Schlesinger’s cycles are, unlike Hunt 
ington’s, brief and predictable. Moreover, not 
only do they come, like elections, in even 
years, they are in fact expressed just at those 
times. That is their real story. The ways in 
’ which Americans measure their history bear 
. no resemblance to European ^stenography. 

The electoral sequence has set the reJev ® 
i periods: Congressional elections every two 
s years and Presidential ones every tour. Vm 
s Census, moreover, suppiiesa massof h»to"cal 

II information, every ten years. 

of course, looks quite different, since it escapes 

reasons why it is so interesting. Nevertheless, 
n even though cyclical his t?^" f 

- t 

l — asasSaPa 

h raphically, technologically, econoraicaUy and 
* h Sw In every conceivable way since 1787 , it 

S h”S5n.d the same poUttasl 

“ 1 Stafcta more “an the normal 

Z ebb andtw of political sentiment, in an elec 

led 

r 

■u theyreveal about the mentality of an Amencan 

h«o “ d t to r^p““den? Kennedy and his 
ned rapher ■‘olaoe" him properly one 

are brother. Robertjo ^ ™ ^on mid 

inar . politica 1 life. Cr-hlesingar « first and fore- 
[ents In his own vi Andrew Jackson has 

Llt-in most liberals he 

ulers always beM h's h ^ Jeffersonj partly 

or of is not , aEraT jaa localism, but 

sure, sometimes ^ ^ affect its own spir- 

ilar at Amenca s fore gjvp° „ pe0 p|es whom 
lycho? itual life jacksonians hod a 

„ be- they seem Jo pd^s ■) as a pr e : 

abide .wbnl'y “^ewDell, in which the President 

lifter, view of tta New u ^ agamst an 

sp«i- ac,s ^dawry exploiters, in a recurrent 
eadily army of predatory «p democrac y and 


American past. Moreover, this is democracy 
for the people rather more than democracy by 
the people. The government not only defends 
them against the aggression of the rich, it also 
has special tasks of leadership. Schlesinger is, 
in fact, the heir of James Fenimore Cooper, an 
ardent supporter of President Jackson, who in 
1838 published a fascinating tract, The Amer- 
ican Democrat. Its main point was to find a 
place in democratic politics for the Amencun 
gentleman who was in no way a European 
aristocrat. He was to bring candour, impartial- 
ity and rationality to the public scene and 
above all to keep American English pure and 
honest. All of which are the very duties that 
Schlesinger assigns to the democratic patri- 
cians who, as their leaders, must do for the 
people what they cannot do for themselves. 

V Among the Founding Fathers, Hamilton is 
particularly admired, not, to be sure, because 
of his inegalitarian impulses, but because he 
was an early prophet of the positive stale. He 
had from the first seen an affirmative role for 
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the Federal government in bolstering Amer- 

ica’s underdeveloped industries. The ecouc, 

mic theory to support this was a tncklmg-down 
effect of the wealth created by manufacturing, 

Swas needed to balance a far too agranan 

economy. Here is the tradition to justify the 
5£w Deni and, thongb it. is "ot much men- 
ri rt npd Johnson’s Great Society. That govem- 
mentaction on behalf of business has always 
£eL compared to legislation in favour of 
thepoor^and that the latter obviously needs a 
different justification, is not as important, in 

« udnHA view as the fact that active gov- 

^IKSeRepubl^ itself. ^ 
entirely consistent with his concern for the in 
tegrityof political institutions and standards^ 
Set, rather than tot' their actual public 

' * As fits such a guide, he also urges his fellow 
citizens to do their civic duty by vo^8‘ n ^“ 





mythical view M his 

tions what h re ^ a ,». to he 


not. however. 

vestrge ed quite “71 of the parly 

interest hrm, h B h b n d be f 0 re, he re- 

STu Tnd new ahgnnicnt will surely also 

'nreur awin But some of the troubles are new, 
QCC . Cfiineer is right in noting that the laws 
^“^hdfcpnlribudons to caud - 

..Sandtelevisionelectioneetmghaye aggra- 


vated the present disintegration of the two par- 
ties. The liberal party, if there is to be one at 
all, are the Democrats, and they have prob- . , 

lems that he does not really want to look at • 

The party’s most reliable supporters me feet- I 

ions are now the black voters of America, 
whom its leaders cannot and pertapi ^ : j 
even try to make full partners m a new coah- : . 

tion. Again, studies of the new American • , 

ters have shown just how deeply racial and . ; 

local issues have eroded the old political toeni- ; 

fications, and led to independent voting and 

fragmented parlies at every level of the politic- 
al system. Schlesinger, however managw to 

turn away from these troubles, and puts all fos 
homaTn the generation who, he believes, were 
in their youth inspired by John Kennedy, an 

araubouttocomemtolhairown.'Iheym^be 

in their Forties by now, and are popularly 
known as “Yuppies”. If this is where the new 
public-spirited liberal leaders are to come 
torn, then American liberalism ts really m 

tC ^ In addition to passivity and egotism, there i ^ 
also the threat of irresponsible B^emment to 
torment the party of hope, es^aaUy sin« 

Watergate and more recent revelations. Schle 

singer is a sclf-proclaimed conservative when it - . 

comes to the Constitution and lie ^ Particularly 
distressed by the 

which would make it possible flu * V oe PnMi 

dent who hassuccecded an incapacitatedPrcs 
deni to appoint his own successor without any 

SoralTeck on his choice The Founding 
Fathers had meant the Vice Prestoent only to 
tide the government over until a s P ec, “* 1 s \ 
tion could be called. Admittedly. “ 

it now is does prevent succession cases, but itis 
a demoralizing position which does not pre- 
pare the incumbent for the highest office .An 
who can forget Spiro Agnew? . 

Schlesinger is resigned to the likelihood 
nothing will be done about the matter, but he 
wants to remind us that there is nodemocratic 
substitute for popular elections. That fs why he 
can see a flaw even in the original design of foe 
Constitution, though fesug^ststmythemosit 
. modest of reforms. The elimination of the 
Electoral College is too radical a ch an E e • ^ ut to 
avoid the possibility of a President who did not 
have the popular vote, the electoral winne 
must get anautomatic bonus of votes to ensure 

WS RnaUy! tliere is the “Imperial Presidency" j 
itself, which is often accountable to no one at 
all. When America was at last forced to g 
entangled with other nations, Presidents bit by 
S virtually unchecked powere to 

make irreversible decisions about Amenca . 

1 foreign engagements and to commit its military 
forest o Sons abroad. Stffl, an “energetic 
executive” is what the Founders wanted and 
there must be no alteration in the 

rkoi poweraorthePresidentialsystemtheymeated. 

ad, since Woodrow Wilson, some Americans have 

looked enviously to Britain’s 
’• system, as a model of effective and respomlbte 

government. Schlesinger \ not . on * 

^ er . and he has no difficulty in showing that thb is 

rono- not where the cure lies. The .mpotence of Par- 

Ao wn tiament in relation to the government, espe- 

iing daily in foreign affairs, and independent on 
S a party system wholly unimagjnable in Amer- 
fyJhe ica. are merely the most, obvious reasons for 

always tore whom he admires, notably GeorgeJCen 

,ourS nan. Schlesinger does not toy 

leeds a iUusions, such as the notion that he atoof, 

ant in independent and undemocratic foreign offit»s 

vc gov- of Western Europe are notably i more 
TwSis ' ful than American policy makers, are 
the in- hampered by public opinion. He puts his faith 

in^Cmtgressional oversight and vigijancr i to 
Public curb the extravagances of the executive, which 

P is what the Founding Fathers did have \n mind. 

* fellow Jefferson was genuinely upset when he had to 
in Pres- act without a Constitutional mandate lo pur- 

v above chase Louisiana, though it did not inhibithim. 
tor their One may wish that Schlesinger s hope in 
" survival of that spirit could be i^rncd. hut 

mwever even bis hero FDR was no stickler for Consitu- 

he nS tional propriety and Congress w^, ne. lie 
e he re- then nor now, able to do much about it. it 
caiuipt do more than punish transgressions. A 
arenew Presidentwho, like Johnson, is capable of con- 

t the laws trolUng Congress can manipulate it Inti} V n ( c ‘ 
to candi tlbning his military adventures as read nX f 8 
«e^ra- . .cM.gpt UjD.dvi! Righto A^torougb^nd it is 
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only well after the fact that Congress can catch 
up with the lawlessness of any President’s 
White House staff. 

Because all his hopes for domestic liberalism 
depend on a powerful and efficient executive, 
Schlesingcr has no suggestions for dealing with 
irresponsible presidential conduct, and he ends 
up by demanding that Presidents acquire a split 
personality, one for use at home and quite a 
different one for foreign affairs. In his domes- 
tic liberalism Schlesingcr wants a morally self- 
assured, active President, determined to fulfil 
the promise of American life. There is to be 
freedom and prosperity and a government led 
by men of democratic vision who can and will 
again inspire the nation. In foreign policy, 
however, all these democratic moral urges 
must be sternly repressed. Even the pursuit of 
human rights has to give way to the national 
interest, though he grudgingly admits that 
many a potential victim in Latin America came 
to thank Jitnmy Carter, who is the one Demo- 
cratic President for whom he has no use. 

Schlesinger's beliefs here are again 
grounded in a version of tradition. The Found- 
ing Fathers did not believe that human nature 
in America was any better than in the rest of 
the world and that the moral powers of its 
people in dealing with other states were in nny 
way superior to those of the rest of the interna- 
tional world. Puritans and later evangelical 
Protestants might have dreamed of completing 
the Reformation, but the men of 1787 were all 
realists. If they harboured moral aspirations 
they were like those of Albert Galatin, Jeffer- 
son’s and Madison's upright Secretary of the 
Treasury, who told America firmly that it 
could promote good government abroad only 
by setting an example at home of what demo- 
cratic government could be at its best . It hud no 
“manifest destiny” to spread its own power, 
customs and preferences to the rest of the 
world, least of all to its Spanish neighbours. In 
its dealings with other nations, America has no 
mission to reform tyrants, liberate the oppres- 
sed or interfere with other governments, 
however murderous they might be. No zeal 
and no crusades, at least not if they are prop- 
osed by John Foster Dulles and Ronald 
Reagan. Instead, America is to cultivate a 
tough pragmatism. 

How a democratic public with the kind of 
liberal ethos that Schlesinger calls for is to turn 
its principles off like a tap when dealing with 
other peoples and countries (from which quite 
often they or their ancestors have come) is not 
dear. Nor is it obvious that liberalism can do 
without some sense of duty to humanity in 
general and to the promotion of a minimally 
decent international order. It is no argument to 
quote Reinhold Niebuhr's sin-centred theolo- 
gy as a restraint upon an excessive faith in our 
power to do good abroad. For that, the con- 


sequences and character of policies based on 
Niebuhr's outlook would have to be described 
and judged. After twenty-five years of foreign 
policies which were not inspired by moralistic 
urges and were justified in the language of 
necessity and national interest, it is difficult to 
see what difference an ironic mindset at any 
time would have made to America's present 
position in the world. What would now be 
different? Realism would certainly not have 
prevented the Bay of Pigs or Vietnam, the 
achievements of the most overtly and self-con- 
sciously realistic of recent Presidents, Ken- 
nedy. The advantages of calculation and self- 
restraint are very great for all political action, 
but they are not all that is required for success. 
"Realism”, here, seems to mean no more than 
that American politicians should not make 
statements that infuriate the Russians unneces- 
sarily and that anti-communist wars that end 
like Vietnam are to be avoided. This is a trivial 
point unless it refers not only to the vocabulary 
of foreign affairs, but to the political language 
and disposition of contemporary Americans in 
general. If one would like to see less hypocrisy 
and more simplicity and restraint in contem- 
porary public discourse and manners, then one 
might deplore moralistic hot air to some pur- 
pose, but neo-Calvinist platitudes will not 
bring America back to the ways of the Found- 
ers or to a world in which the national interest 
was a controversial, but not a meaningless, 
notion. 

It seems evident to Schlesinger that the 
national interest still implies some form of 
rational and calculable conduct. Its real oppo- 
nents are not, in his view, democratic politics 
and public opinion, but ideology. The question 
one might ask, however, is whether apart from 
the isolationism which was wholly in keeping 
with America's early weakness and geo- 
graphical remoteness, there ever was a nation- 
al interest that could determine foreign poli- 
cies. Given that siace the JVar of 1812 neither 
its territorial integrity nor its system of govern- 
ment has been under any real physical threat, 
what is America's national interest, except the 
perception of its relative standing among the 
other powers of the world? Has any American 
statesman ever ignored that? Even the most 
moralistic among them did not disregard the 
national Interest, so understood. American 
liberals have denounced morali&m for thirty- 
odd years now, not to offer the public a better 
foreign policy, but as a ritual of self-flagella- 
tion, induced by the realization that their tradi- 
tional commitment to Wilsonian principles was 
an inadequate response to European politics 
after the First World War, and that all the 
hopes associated with FDR's last years Were 
false. 

In bet, Schlesinger knows perfectly well that 
not all the misfortunes of the years since the 


Second World War are America’s fault. In n 
fiery chapter on the origins of the Cold War, he 
easily takes apart the Open Door theory of 
William Appleman Williams which claims that 
America's modem foreign policies were all an 
imperialist plot to promote its economic ex- 
pansion abroad. This radical revisionism 
founders on the obvious fact that the United 
States had virtually no economic interests to 
defend in Eastern Europe. However, the onset 
of the Cold War was not just a matter of Rus- 
sian aggression, either, according to Schlesin- 
ger; there was a failure of communication on 
both sides. Moreover, though he does not 
share their moral revulsion, his nostalgia is in 
some ways not altogether remote from the 
radicals' myth of an early pure, civic, pre-capi- 
talist, republican and virtuous America. For 
him, too, America is a promise that was made 
long ago, and in its beginning was also its end. 


There is no reason to be ungrateful t* 
book that reminds us forcefully 0 f the enditri ‘ 
worth of America’s established inslituZ? 
Even those who were for so long excluded fZ 
their benefits, and those who still do not lZ 
their fair share, can yet on this account 2 
their hopes in the Constitution. A liberal 
that is, however, so completely engrossed^ 
the Presidency and in high policy is bothtfa 
and limited. Mesmerized by FDR, the old N» 
Dcnl of liberals never looked at any other m 
of the political life of the American m2 
And though their devotion to the Coiish£ 
is genuine, their pragmatism never had m 
fixed bounds in either domestic or foreign p* 
cy. Those are certainly the mental habitsofifc 
successful, but they will not bring about & 
revival of the reforming democratic earn 
that Schlesinger and every American liben] 
hope for. 


Into the age of the muckraker 


Andrew Sinclair 

JOBNM; FINDLAY. ‘ 

People of Chance: Gambling in American 
society from Jamestown to Las Vegas 
272pjp. Oxford University Press. $19,95. > . • ! 
.0195037405 

.'the changes of fortune in a democracy, Alexis 
deTocquevitlq observed one hundred and fifty 
years ago, made. Aqeri&ns- like "all under- 
takings inwhlchchartce' plays a part**. The 
lottery of existence was particularly evident on 
{He . western frontiers;.; where betting 
flourished. In this remarim^leisMdy, John M. 

. .Find lay hriulyses the history df gambling in the 
United States.. To' him, the confident pursuit of 
' ; fortune has been the essence of$o niajiy ‘Amer- 
ican live s ; parties of faro Or blackjack Were 
ajpo expressions of a distinctive culture of high 
expectations ^liberty, and mo ve ment most evi- 
dent Eh the willingness to "risk all in a gold or a 
land rush. To the Westerners, a pack of playing 
• cards represented the pursuit of opportunity, 
riches and identity. V . ; , "■ 

• Until the publication of thjs book,' American 
historians; have; Cbn&ntiatqd on the prohibi- 
tion of gambUng and alcohqllfrom the time of; 
ihe ' Puritans to the ^bao .legiSHatLon of this 
century. Games of chance; have been seen as 
ruinous arid unproductive, as symbolic Of 


the singular American spirit of adventure and nationwide democracy was fully established, 
development; Professor Findlay rightly points American journalism, as Leonard sees it, had 
out that .Californian gambling created Las finally come of age after a century and a half of 

Vegas, and that Atlantic City, importing di- ■ painful struggle, 

. luted Western' habits to. the East Coast; -has In some ways; this book is unsatisfactory, It 
become the Mecca of those who prefer their . is too brief, hardly allowing the author to de- 
risk-taking packaged tci suit all tastes; velop major elements in his theme. It is not 

, the - introduction to People of Chance clear why it should stop with Woodrow WJ1- 

promises much which the text limits to a history son’s presidency. At the very least, the author 

of garabling. There is little on the state banking, should have measured his criticisms that pol- 

system. A crap game was 1 often 1 less risky than itical reporting discouraged political participa- 

an investment in a mid- Western savings and tion and induced mass apathy; against the re- 

’ Inftn inKsirw*lnrirtn . Tl moi tha n«n» i... J ' ■ j', r - P .. • 


Kenneth O. Morgan 

THOMAS C. LEONARD 

The Power of the Press: The birth of American 
political reporting 

273pp. Oxford University Press. £20. 

0 195037197 


The power of the American pressman has be- 
come legendary in the modem political history 
of the United States. Great proprietors from 
Hearst and Pulitzer downwards, editors rang- 
ing from Godkin of the New York Nation to 
William Allen White in the humble Emporia 
Gazette in deepest Kansas, muckraking report- 
ers from Lincoln Steffens at the turn of the 
century down to Bernstein and Woodward in 
our own time, have (at least allegedly) brought 
the mightiest of Senators and even Presidents 
to their knees. Press columnists like Walter 
Lippmann and James "Scotty" Reston have 
enjoyed an esteem seldom known among poli- 
tical commentators in Britain. But is the re- 
ceived wisdom correct? Historically, the late 
Stephen Koss used to argue, the political press 
has been notably more central to the political 
culture of modem Britain (at least to 1939) 
than of America. The structure and impact of 
the American press is complicated and it re- 
quires close examination. 

Light is shed on this Important theme by 
Thomas Leonard's book. The Power of the 
Press. Based on much detailed research into 
periodical and newspaper literature from colo- 
nial times down to the First World War, U 
explores the interaction of reporting and the 
political process in earlier American history. 
By the turn of the present century, with the 
emergence of people like Steffens, Brand 
Whitlock and David Graham Phillips, the 
place of political reporting within a cohesive 
nationwide democracy was fully established. 
American journalism, as Leonard sees it, had 
finally come of age after a century and a half of 
painful struggle. 

In some ways, this book is unsatisfactory. It 
.is too brief, hardly allowing the author to de- 
velop major elements in his theme. It is not 
clear why it should stop with Woodrow Wil- 
son’s presidency. At the very least, the author 
should have measured his criticisms that pol- 


sense of American patriotism. But the urij 
decades of the new republic again found fo 
press circumscribed, with Congress placing cr- 
ery obstacle in the way of reporters. Major 
speeches by Jefferson, Clay or Webster 
not properly reported. Local polilicuptMl 
party hacks forced political reporting into k* 
constraints. (Lincoln was unusual in thfil&SOs 
in insisting that his debating speeches against 
Douglas be reported in detail and rirculitcd 
nationwide. He was indeed a calculating mm.) 

The great change came with the explore 
growth of political involvement after 1865. 
Attacks in Harper's and the New York 7wo, 
exposing the Tweed ring in New York, backed 
up by Thomas Nast’s cartoons, created a m 
awareness of the influence of the press in root- 
ing out corruption in high places, with puritan 
zeal and populistic passion intertwined. 

The social concern with poverty and Crimea 
American cities in the 1880s inspired inw 
stigative reporters like Jacob Riis, to be fol- 
lowed in the 90s by a new college-trained gen- 
eration of journalists- a theme not explored^ 
Leonard - men far removed from the “dnai- 
ards, deadbeats and bummers” of the old-st)k 
city press. Patronized by sophisticated pro 
prietors like Pulitzer, the transition from local 
to national reporting was largely complete. 

In the first decade of the new century, SW- 
fens’s exposure of the graft and misgow fo- 
ment of St Louis and other cities defined im 
dominated public debate. Cities now qi^ 
up to have their scandals exposed by con# 
sively readable muckraking reporters, W- 
lock turned his fury on the penal system, Stafr 
nard Baker on the South, Thomas Lawson w 
high finance and the insurance company 
Sinclair on labour relations and poisoned low 
Phillips depicted the Senate as peopled by PJ 
scienceless criminals guilty of treason, w 
Dooley complained that while he had 
feared visits from burglars, he now tremb T, } “ 
a nocturnal visitation from the President ot 
First National Bank. In the end, it all 
too frenzied. Teddy Roosevelt’s contempt^ 
dismissal of the “man with the muckraw- 
'with his eyes riveted on the dung on the « 
struck a congenial chord. For all that, 
time of Wilson's presidency, the politics! 

.. had reshaped and redefined both the sly* 
content of American politics. 

Leonard's book is not a celebration o 
role of the American poHtical re porter, 
condemns Steffens and his muckraking 
leagues for generating an anti-urban, amj® 
ethps which bred contempt for tnp 9° ^ 


loan ^association, It was the paper issued by hewed, political irivplvement of the New Deal condemns Steffens and his muckraking ^ 

th * de y 6l °P-. the role of key journalists; like Ernest leagues for generating an anti-urban, anti-g 

ment of the prides, Stock promotion in the Lmdley, MarqUis Childs arid Stuart Chase dur- . ethps which bred contempt for the pd |[tI . , 

... 8 frontiers- ing that period. In his critique of the Progres- process as such. He links the work of the 

' takJ tabTe ' sweinuckrakers, Leonard takes an unduly nar : . rakers with the fall in voting duringfi^l 
poker table than to receive a dividend from a row and allusive view of aspects of the story, resslve era and cites the “disgust” feM? 

Beefsteak gold mine. Theoretical. title to free Nevertheless, his book is an intelligent, well- moralist like Whitlock with American 

; apd was another dangerous- game; all across written and documented account of a riiajor • as a whole But he fails to cover other 

(he virgin territories, paper acres took their facet of the; American nolitical omwtb * #£ 


euips wrucu oreu cuiuempi 
process as such. He links the work of the 


flopd.HMc.ne snitwis.qr^ske.ihd V 35 Z 

of insect, mifde most commitments to thnlsnd one. la colonlaWm& t i)rintersaiulTObli*»n t eft the pnrhe s, , wM 

as hazardous^ any betttngmatah. Speculation ' “ hone. ; beleaguered. o j 


^as for Westerners a way of life.‘;Prof^oi 
Findlay Admirably describes a small ;!anty!*d; 
tlielr pursuit of wealth;. Hl^' .’theory sKpvjd 
however; be expanded into a major' cpntribti 


tpurae oh thpir , /emphasises the Impact of 
for recognition ;!- Progressives ended, up as ? ahti-d^^ 
“ tffelf .Britlsh,/ ; ripostles of Lenin, Mussolini «nd a 
$1 priced; For all their limitation, 

VspaperS found : .i.;riolftlrfll ns.nnrfpps nlnvfid' herOl^) , 
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An explosive embrace 

— an ae l at least a bare 


— — ™ _ . .. n . ot aosurany - arrcsimg u» ■; 

Tv e English perceive Brigid tiropny as a [n scu i ptur e ( asoften in architecture, the quintesseir- ■ d througll olher eycS| 0 f “that eccentric 

Lverick They do not know where to have Ua , subst[mce of thc baroque is marble, a maienal » . u crawling across the hall". She has 

Shewrites athwart our traditions of under- Hke i yi Hke sonic types of cheese, to be veined by a 7 ' 7 posit ion, totell usthatnoother 

Jeronly in the intellectual sensuality ot tneir , t renders nesl , at oncc more desirable and in oi|Us outi but c i aims “the authority of a per- 

mBtruction. Her enthusiasms are also dispar- the clu , ch of rigor mo nts. son ^ a pers0 nal stake in the matter." 

m hut have in common a tendency to com- ,h P All writers in this country are in debt to 

^precision of expression, a certain extrava- Which brings as to Brophy s accoun ^ for her pertinacity, pugnacity 

„2 and formal or logical ngour pushed as invasion of her own ife by foe : pro^essive jn the battle for Public Lending 

frail will decently go. Shaw, Wilde. Mozart, disabling of multiple Right. There is nobody Hke her. no one who 

L Austen Purcell, Firbank, the vegetarian raphical pages have a matter of fact autnon y a ^ ^ in her orig i na i way . Baro- 
^flie art of lawn tennis, the baroque in its and a kind o^akednessnotfomdebewhere * ^ ^ ^ 5pite the fearfu | events of the 

2tade of forms. She is, of course, not an th e b ° ok - “J Kuhe "case-histoncal fragment", a celebration of l.fe 


angel at least a baroque putto".) ence, the mature of the insensitivity of ^ctom. 

Perhaps the centre of this complex construe- and of the unnatural numbness in ne g , 

tion is the Bernini sculpture of Saint Teresa, which “does not preclude pain or even the 

ecstatically and ambivalently pierced by the further numbness of cold but makes one m- 

angel. “Baroque” , Brophy tells us, “is an open, habit a surrealist world . The illness is su 

sometimes an explosive embrace of contradic- ceptible to her baroquevjsionisheco ns.de r 

?- - 7“™ ons ‘ in,eUectual and of “ 

mg . sne goes on. of absurdity _ arrC sting us with the vision, nn- 

In sculpture, asoften in architecture, the qulntessen- joined througll other eyes, of “that eccentric 
iu rj thA hommifi U iTiRrble. a material . . . ■■ QHp has 


ieusn nuuivuai UUI - ■ t . 

[tool in which, as she points outShawand 
Vildewere briefly (and uneasily) linked. She is 
,n Irish wit, and also a remorseless moralist. 
Baroque V Roll gathers up various essays: 
ifferingnew insights into Edwin Drood and As 
You Like It, praising Freud and Navratilova, 
raking us appallingly sensible of the pain we 
came to our fellow-creatures, fish. The title 
usay, last in the book, is a six-part demonstra- 
tion or definition (like Marvell’s Defimtionof 
Love) of what she means by baroque. The 
euay itself is an example of the formal move- 
ments it attempts to define. It opens with the 
assertion that “form is constant throughout the 
aits” and examines the order and irregularities 
of poetry (Marvell, metaphysical verse, Mil- 
ton), sculpture (Bernini), painting (a marvel- 
ions disquisition on Titian’s Actaeon paintings 
and their possible influence on Shakespeare), 
music (Purcell and Dryden) and architecture. 
“A structure can be transposed from one art 
into another", Brophy says, and argues that 
Marvell’s poem “To His Coy Mistress” resem- 
bles an Aristotelian syllogism, that English ex- 
plores relationships through metaphor and 
Greek through the modulations of its very syn- 
tax. (Tennis, too, is a baroque form: it has its 
geometry, its orderly sequence of rules and 

.... 1 ^; no imilar nztTBVB- 



:ek through the modulations or ns veiy^u- 1 — — a . , t . 

(Tennis, too, is a baroque form: U has its .. Ed uced herefrorJtZx Ernst: Beyond Surrealism - a r ; lr ^^* VC ^ 

metry, its orderly sequence of rules and Max e dl,edby Robert Rainier (192pp. Oxford University Press, aper 

res, its asymmetrical, dissimilar, extrava- artist's books and p . 

it aestures. John McEnroe , is, "if not an ■ o 19 504990 X). 


wo, ius aayiiuiiciLivuA, * — 

t gestures. John McEnroe is, "if not Bn • 019 504990 X). 

Arousing the appetite 

. — tv.rhaos that the au 


P. Butler 

BAEL HAMBURGER 

bt the Second Flood: Essays on post-war 
rman literature 

pp. Manchester: Carcanet. £16.95. 

6356360 

like its predecessor, A Proliferation of 
iphets (1983), which focused on German 
rature from Nietzsche to the Second World 
ir and was “largely a collection of existing 
ays", Michael Hamburger’s latest book is 
rpoSe-built: “the pieces I had written on 
srific authors or works proved, too miscel- 

,cM.. .. v._ liira a mhftrent 


perhaps that the author’s “preoccupation with confinod “ ^ y e ® r ^ P most informative and 
poetry and with proae Oat his i ^ e ° f ^ pereeptive assessment of its kind and scope so 

?y n pr«l“dlTron^d a eraUon of various nuqor despite his avowed refusalorjn- 

LCy achievements, notably certam novels, tQ in “ histones of !* terat “*; 

which^o student of the mne under aantnv H am J urge r has consistently bor . ne b8 R ^_ e ” f 
can afford to overlook. There wiU be Justifiable in ^ nd; t0 lake account, for examp l e.o f 

disappointment, however, at Hamburger * do- Germans’ urgent ambition to recog- 

closure that am £ their recent 


:h and stimulating volume, one wfticn 

h arizes. yet again that a serious invojve- 
t with literature takes time. For all his 
its and assiduity, Hamburger could hardly 
i builtupthe remarkable range of expertise 

insights which is on display here bad he 

ained ip thrall to a university, .. 

he,- display is necessarily selective 1 but 


n0 mrS' 7 Sruboni pluy. as ftcrie, during and since ihe 

Mlomand the results can be very peculiar, as » ^ J 1<!ras which have arisen for aU and 

Nine: ,Tw ° Sid “ 

don-. ■ 

■ add up to one cifter. But they consbtnte Slellmlreler, takes up the however expansive or concise, 

ph and stimulating volume, one which f nitr -and-a-half pages he has been alio- ^ ^ than guides otherwise 

hariztes.yet again that a serious * nv °We- en^ k th reput ations that they have ^ ied mig ht think appropnate (a hst 

t With literature takes time. For aU hjs cated - skews me ^ ■ Eh c ould include Andersch, Born Fnsch. 

Qtaand assiduity, Hamburger could hardly riders wiU gain from After the Second . imer> jahnn, Johnson,. Siegfried 

ibuiltupthe remarkable range of ®*P e . 2^2 howeV er,fe r outweighs the consequ- Amo Schmidt, Schnurre); also fori mo 

insights which is on display here bad he Floo > . R r>s limitations (‘ignorance, j d tran8 iBtions of - work wh , 

iain^ip thrall to a university.: .. ’ f^SandSind spots /. .-),Tofeke. ^^I’celan’s! has been kept almost out of 

IteTaisplay is necessarily selective but , writers: the title essay or chapter because it “demands, a kind of mmut 

pgely defective. Hamburger ^aiming to ■ uged interchangeably * a®** s at ^ rtUon wWch the nature and I»«pertive o 

|tess“tbe ‘dommon’, ‘general’ but literate .. M admirably succinct introduction ito forbade”; and for mare of Ham 

det" and therefore, althqugh there ;can be inte ■ ^ p 0 derer; Hamburgers spe- . , s ^ge enthusiasm , his acuity nnd p bj 

|e doubt that the aim is off target at times, he _ Ernst Wng nrinti*- and his unrivalled skills b g H^nendable sense 


Hbfmann and Thomas ’ P^ChisTn no way diminishes the fe« 


Exhalations 

M asnlino d’Amico | 

ELfeMIREZOLLA 

Aure: l luoghi e i riti 

179pp. Venice: Marsilio . LI 8,000. 

“Aure" is the Italian plural of “aura”, a Latin 
nnd, of course, an English word. The OED 
defines one of its meanings thus: A subtle 
emanation or exhalation from any substance, , 

e.g. the aroma of blood, the odour of flowers 
etc." Thence “aureola”, Latin for halo , a 
faint but discernible irradiation of sumthness. 
or of some special virtue. The Romantics cher- 
ished thc word, and were fond of looking for 
special moments or places which jt could 
appropriately describe. Walter Pater s eager- 
ness to burn always with a “hard, gemlike ; 

flame” (in order not to miss, say, that “ tone on 
the hills or the sea” which may be “choicer than 
the rest”) belongs in this awareness of revela- 
tions that can be discovered in a particular 
environment; an approach of this kind, how- 
’ ever lacks that shock of recognition of an 
archetype, which should connect the observer 
with the past of his own species. A happy inner 
life is, in Eldmire Zo tie's words, “a constant ; 

remembering of thc meetings with wu » ; 

one’s own experience, if one is an individual, i 
the community’s life, if one is the scion of a 

ra,, Aurn’’ has become an almost obsolete word 
in our own Western world. As Professor Zo lla 
points out, "one lives among mass-produced 
people and things, that by definition irradiate 

notiling; subtle humiliations inexorable fint- 

tenings extinguish places and people alike . 

Today’s tourist-trampled Italy has lost "early 
all the “auras" that used to uttract the Northern 
young gentlemen on the run from their own 
countries. Progress has laid it waste. It is hard 
to imagine that a novel written today could 
contain a contemporary character like the 
terrorist in Henry James’s The Princess Casa- 
massima , who, visiting Venice on the eve of 
an assassination attempt, is converted by the 
“aura" of the surroundings, and rather than kill 
other people, takes his own life. 

“Aure” are hard to come by, but Zolla finds 
that they have not wholly vanished from Italy. 
Drawing on his own experience, he describes, 
among other instances, a poetry competition in 
a village in Tuscia; the yearly gathenng o 
“tarantolate" (women possessed by a de«l 
associated with the bite of a spider) at Gala- 
tina; the famous “Valley of the Monsters at 

Bomarzo, a Neoplatonic shrine conceived by 

,p to Vicino Orsini and created between 1550 and 

je so What is exceptional in the increasmgiy mod- 
emized Western world may, however, still be 
>rin- comparatively common elsewhere-If one 
ture, wants to feel once more on holy ground to 
ders’ feel that the atmosphere one is breathing is ^ 

le, of the Romans used to say, genial - one mus 
ecog- travel to the Orient, where “unhurt P J«sare 
id cut still available . Zolla groups together the bnef 
«m to accounts of “auras” in Italy an ^ rove 
D;of under the general heading FuwwH .to the 
yt the West”. These form the introduction to the core 
•rs-to- of his book, which contains a selection i of the 
); and author’s encounters with survivals of the past 
ill and in Africa (Nubia and Cjuto) and, es^aally, *n 

st and the East (India, Bali. Iran, Israel, Singapore, 

, Sides Taiwan and Korea). The result is "pt ^sys- 
tematic treatise, but a highly stimulating set of 
ppetite privileged moments - or, as Zolla " 

« that • discussion of archetypes •- recoltecM m an 
oncise. engaging tranquillity, and buttressed by a vast 
lerwise but unobtrusive scholarship. , . 

(a list Zolla, who has elsewhere explored the 
Frisch, traditions and the philosophy of the North 

leefricd American Indians,, is convinced that man s 
or more culture was at one time one and the same all 
T2Z over tire world, and that this culture was 
Stout of founded on n now largely forgotten under- 
■ minute standing of man’s true position in the universe, 
ective of Whether he js reconciling Lucretius and Dante 
nf Ham- to the Tamil Nad; visiting kathakah dances in 
of Ham factorv of nyurvedic remedies in 

Madras'; describing pedaim techniques in Bnli 
ood"-of (a place so often visited by the Eyd of the 
°our spe- Times in the past, he lirgucs wlh gharnctensuc 
lominates optimism, that it nmy well P rov f. l "™“ e f 
a, and its once more, nnd survive the current invasion of 
such an holiday-mnkera), of Zoroastnan htojgy » 

6S the feat Tehran, to read Zolla is pure intellectual 
pleasure. ■>'- • ■ • < ■ 
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Behind the lines 


Lorna Sage 


The editorial policy of the new Edinburgh Edi- 
tion of the Waverlcy Novels, due to be com- 
pleted by tile year 20UU, has taken three years 
to agree and is likely to prove controversial, 
opting as it does for the first edition as base- 
text. Not that, as tyros might suppose, this is a 
matter of scholarly sloth: up to 1827 all Scott's 
manuscripts were transcribed before they went 
to the printer, in order to protect his anonym- 
ity; he also corrected proofs without reference 
to his own manuscript ; so thnt the result is what 
Archie Turnbull, Secretary to the Edinburgh 
University Press, describes with relish as "A 
pig's breakfast”. The editors haven’t exactly 
gone for the easy option, then. Nor has the 
Press, which is determined to produce a text 
that “will allow readers at the end of the twen- 
tieth century to share the excitement that the 
individual novels generated when they were 
first published". This, it turns out, involves an 
improbable and ingenious combination of new 
and old technologies. 

Mr Turnbull had hoped to “capture" the 
whole first edition text by OCR (Optical Char- 
acter Recognition) but the scanners at Oxford 
and Glasgow cannot Accommodate hand -set 
type. Dr David Hewitt, the editor-in-chief, 
found that the machine kept stopping to query 
irregularities, and even produced misreadings 
of its own. So, with reluctance, they are keying 
it in in the usual way. with editors (as is now 
becoming standard) generating text complete 
with typesetting commands. What is new and 
entirely original, however, is the input from 
Harry McIntosh, of Speedspools in Edin- 
burgh, who has developed a software program 
that enables him to keyboard on a word- 
processor and to use the resulting electronic 
data to drive a monotype punch-unit and caster 
to produce hot metal type. 

Mr McIntosh has been snapping up matrices 
from hot metal printers who have closed down 
over recent years , and has amassed a vast range 


of typefaces. He produces specialist books on 
typesetting on his Armtrad; the Scott edition, 
though, will be his software's grandest applica- 
tion to date. As Mr Turnbull says with pride: 
“We are using the microchip to produce a dino- 
saur”. The printed page will look rough and 
fresh in a way Scott hasn’t for many a year. But 
will this improve his popularity south of the 
border? It won’t be the Press’s fault if it 
doesn't: in addition to the size and appearance 
of the typeface, the size of the page and the 
weight of the paper are being designed to pro- 
duce “books that people can read in bed”, ft is, 
says Dr Hewitt modestly, "this human project" 
that dominates their thinking. The spoil-heaps 
of unimportant textual variants thrown up by 
the editorial process will slumber safely on disc 
for posterity. 

* * ★ 

The Edinburgh Scott is, none the less, a costly 
project, backed by the university and (among 
others) the Bank of Scotland. Quite a different 
development in desk-top publishing is a new 
lease of life - indeed often a new life altogether 
- for the small academic imprint. Norvik Press, 
at my own university, East Anglia "is a good 
example: they’ve been producing Scandinavica 
(“an International Journal of Scandinavian 
Studies") for some time, and have now laun- 
ched into business as book publishers, with a 
planned six titles a year, and a staff of three - 
Emeritus Professor James Macfarlane, Dr 
Janet Garton, and one- secretary. They rather 
think they are in the vanguard in the university 
world, because of the combination of technic- 
al, scholarly and linguistic know-how. This has 
not only enabled them to set up with very 
modest grants from the university and from 
Norwegian, Swedish and Danish governments, 
but has also allowed them confidently to 
dispense with the "quality control” large 
academic publishers are supposed to exercise, 
and to break even on a print run of no more 
than 1,000 copies, which traditional firms can- 
not do. 
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TIMES 


The match 


For two years in the 1820s 
Prince Puckler-Muskau, from 
Prussia, searched in Britain 
for a rich wife. His love affairs 
were chronicled in letters to : , 
his adored former wife, whom 
he had divorced because of 
his money problems. Next 
Thursday in The Times 
Books Page Peter Ackroyd 
reviews PUckler’s Progress 


; . ,'and regularly in The Times, ,v, 

Philip Howard (right) tin words, 
Bernard Levinon toe way we 
live now, Frances Gibb On the law, 1 
John Clare on education, , - ' 

Jane MacQuitty On wine,* . s 
: Frank Job nson in parliament, - . 
Shona Crawford Poole on * 
travel, the.humour of Mel Caiman . 

" and Borry FantonJ . . . and *• 

.much more to read each week 


imrtly because their press releases, once* 
sc milling proselytizing pamphlets from Z 
dninenlalists, now build in a measu^ 
humour. n 

MPs, for instance, are provided with abim, 
glossary (“pompa", “bombasta", "i J 
"modera”) on the back of a message fromdJ 
Prime Minister which announces (can i\sZ 
quite what she meant?) that “language ism 
the greatest barrier to communication’ 1 Aid 
more solid recent achievements are the prob. 
able introduction of a GCSE qualification* 
authorities in their field as well as software Esperanto in schools, and a grant of Dmjfliia 
fanatics, but computer-literacy is spreading, from the Dutch government for research to 
and doesn't necessarily imply the other kind. the uses of Esperanto as a “bridge" language* 
(Orders and inquiries to Norvik Press, EUR/ computer-assisted translation intheEurowai 

Order Dept, University of East Anglia, Nor- Economic Community (which * ■ 


The results, judging from their first two ti- 
tles, A Priest's Diary by Sigbjprn Ohstfelder. 
translated by James F. Macfarlane (1U2 pp. 
Paperback, £5.50. 1 870041 01 1) and Strind- 
berg and Autobiography by Michael Robinson 
(202 pp. Paperback, £9.75. 1 871141 00 3), are 
professional and convincing. So much so that 
they provoke apprehension; what if academics 
in other, less disciplined disciplines than Scan- 
dinavian Studies were to take up self-pub- 
lishing in a big way? In English Studies? Or 
American Studies? Macfarlane and Garton are 
authorities in their field as well as software 
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Letter 

Britain and East Timor 


'Road to Victory' 


W1UV1 vi migiiu, I ’ WI 

wich NR4 7TJ; 40 per cent discount on books 
to personal Scandinavica subscribers.) 


★ ★ ★ 


viiti.iui.ujr vwmui cummjj 
spends around £90 million a year, it IscUimed, 
on translations and interpretation). CentmJ 
events will include The Importance of Bm 
Earnest in translation at the Blootmkt 


Theatre in July, and Esperanto PuuchaJ 
“Esperanto's Time has Come” exclaims a Judy, just to show that conflict cananin 
booklist by Professor Stanley Nisbct from (Further details from: Esperanto Centte, 14 

Glasgow, Esperantists, often tempted to de- Holland Park Avenue, London W3HUF.) 


ah bHv w yvTikit.il iiuiu uii Uispviaiiuai a 

point of view is very much a Third World coun- 
try, among the poorest, with no state or local 
authority help), were cheered up a good deal 

K.. I 


★ ★ ★ 


authority help), were cheered up a good deal 

by the* extraordinary mob of MPs and others Plans to appoint a new Literature Offctnlfc 
who turned up to overcrowd their centenary Arts Council (see this column for DkwSjh 
sherry party at the House of Commons last 19, 1986) have gone interestingly awq.Tu- 


, yoww mid vwiuuiu ivi VMUUM 

aiACiijr panjr ai uic nuuab ui Commons last 19, 1986) have gone interestingly awq.Tu- 
week. Support now runs through the political sions between the policies of The Glory cj fa 
alphabet from Leo Abse to Tim Yeo (who both Garden and the new Literature Panel mu 
sound as though they were christened in Esper- be sprouting like weeds, and a mole reports 
anto), with 204 signed-up well-wishers, and that even choosing the interviewing coiwndte 
any ill-wishers largely silent. Once upon a time caused headaches. Sir William Rees-Moggaod 


ii/ iirwioiiwis iciigwKjr OAiwiu. uiikt’ upuu a lime 

indeed, from the time of its Polish inventor 
l.. L. Zamenhof - Esperanto was dangerously 
associated with the cause of world peace. But 
now no one expects the ending of the curse of 
Babel to produce any such apocalyptic 
sequences. Mrs Mary A — , * J - 


iiiHb wfwu viivvoiag til*, iiuvi tu TTiug wiujmuw 

caused headaches. Sir William Rees-Mcgsa] 
Luke Rittner were obviously there, as ra 
Robert Woolf from the Literature Panel, tan 
.attempts at further balance were more dffi 
cult, and the Council needed several triate 
fore fixing on James Berry (= one black poet) 


oaoei to proauce any suen apocalyptic con- rare nxing on James oerry one dibckimij 

sequences. Mrs Mary Austin (President, and Margaret Drabble (= one woman non) 

Esperanto-Asocio de Britujo) makes the point ist). That done , there was the further proto 

in person: she is Irish and has grown up with of actually appointing someone to the stofr 

the knowledge that having a common language tised post, but this proved insuperable. Dfr 

isn’t the secret of peace - “In Ireland people spite a shortlist which, rumour has It, inctaW 

have lived in conflict all their lives". This 

tbnn.U I .1 : ( 


nave uveu m lumuu uii men uyes . inn 

doesn't, though, quench one’s enthusiasm for a 
truly “neutral" language, with no privileged 
native speakers, and no linguistic-imperialist 


llOVV UUL Mild J/l 

spite a shortlist which, rumour has It, indmW 
Professor Peter Levi, David Caute, Ratal 
Stewart (the brains behind The Glory) si 
even one experienced literature officer, \* 
ence Staig from Eastern Arts, the ConuBitw 
were unable to agree to an appointment P 

Doubtless it’s difficult to find anyone who™ 

, ■ 


fc-J ^Horta's depressing history o* East 
S« 27 ), e S pec,a.ly for ..is no. 
St from outlining the tremendous snp- 
^iem democracies have lent to the 
Indonesian onslaught. One can 
<*“"1 ST he did not spend more space 
SoIhisBritish readers, the extent of 
P ^mtrv’s role in this tragedy - the 
■ ^Hfier all, whose behaviour they can 
and, hence, for whose be- 

bvtour they are most responsible. 

; iTtruth is that Britain, from the very 
• has offered the Indonesians support 

S’ kind. Sir John Ford. London's 
t£k>r to Jakarta at the time of the 
S®, reported in a telegram to the Foreign 
X in July 1975 (quoted in Documenam 
; jut*. Defence and F«agn Polny. 1*&- 
« edited by G. J. Munster and J. R. Walsh, 

. ihne Kona, 1980) that “it is in Britain’s 
interest that Indonesia should absorb the 
wriiory as soon and as unobtrusively as 
K*iblfi and that if it should come to the crunch 
and there is a row in the United Nations, we 
should keep our heads down and avoid taking 
sides against the Indonesian Government”. 
This is exactly what Britain did: five days after 
the Invasion, it abstained from the crucial 
' General Assembly resolution which strongly 
deplored the invasion and called upon Indo- 
nesia to remove its forces immediately, so that 
the East Timorese might exercise their right to 
self-determination; since 1976, Britain has 
. continued to abstain whenever similar resolu- 
tions have been brought to the floor . 

Carey mentions British arms sales, but the 
reader is given no indication of their extent or 
character. In April 1978, under a Labour 
government and a few months before the 
Indonesian campaign reached its peak, British 
Aerospace (BA) signed a £25 million contract 
to supply Indonesia with eight Hawk ground- 
aitacUttainer aircraft, BA spokesmen could 
hardly contain their delight: “The Indonesian 
contract is superb news", they crowed, and “is 
an important breakthrough into the South- 
East Asia market, which is one of great 
potential” -something the oppressed of South- 
East Asia will be sure to appreciate. This 
military support has continued, indeed acceler- 

.■-J a . .1 r *. ■ nJftnS.1 hoc 


Sir, - With reference to Alistair Horne's 
review (February 13) of Volume Seven of the 
Churchill biography, I was of course flattered 
to be told that my account “was the first time 
that the information received as a result of 
Enigma has been so directly linked to the 
action taken upon it”. 

Although I was able to provide several 
important examples of the effect of intercepted 
German messages on British policy, I followed 
in the main (as Ralph Erskine points out in his 
letter of February 27), though not exclusively, 
both the footsteps and the facts of F. H. 
Hinsley and his assistants, whose multi-volume 
history, British Intelligence in the Second 
World War, is rightly subtitled “Its influence 
on strategy and operations". At least three- 
quarters of my references to Enigma are 
footnoted on their respective pages to these 
volumes. 

In as much as all history is an intricate 
tapestry, 1 would not like your readers to feel 
that I have failed to make substantial use of, or 
to acknowledge, the vital Hinsley thread. 


The periodicals: Lines Review 


James Campbell 


LINES REVIEW 
No 100. March 1987. 

£4.40 per year. Edgefield Road, Loanhead, 
Mid Lothian EH209SY, 

Lines fteWeif was first published as an eight 

nfcffA nndMF hnuidnLut' L... - ' — 


‘«ritn rran yuuimucu as an Clgni- 

pige poetry broadsheet in honour of Hugh 
MacDiarmid’s sixtieth birthday in 1952- which 


criticism. The present editor. Trevor Rfl ■ 
has reverted to the less imaginative poWj 
serving up simple anthologies of new 
following the age-old recipe (tried, 
dull) of mixing new poets with familiar o» 
There is nothing wrong witli the materia 
- a fine long love poem by Edwin 
six typically neat shorts from Norman Maa 
(“time / has escaped from the tipkrog 
brighten up the hundredth - just W 


uea. 

It would have been useful for Carey to 
present some of this material , since most of his 
readers will 'not be aware of Britain’s con- 
tinuous and increasing support for the cata- 
clysm that has engulfed the East Timorese - 
indeed, they will most likely not have even 
heard of the East Timorese. This is in no small 
part due to the virtual decade-long silence of 
the media - again, some discussion of which 
would have provided Carey’s- readers with 
considerable insight into the nature of their 
sodety’s dominant institutions. 

When a leader of a major Western demo- 

t.ll 1 .1 . j m i Af 


brighten -p 

1952 -which when each issue seems more or I® I wilho “ t fe ^ otri ^9 1 '’ ,Q a ^ 



most adventurous. The latest issue - the hun- Wains a look back o * J’ Independence and freedom we are at one with 

AfiNif'ailAi, i 1 .L 


mnwuuiiuu a MAiic in aimiaay m mz- watch 
certainly makes It one of the most enduring 
Scottish literary, magazines ever, if not the 
most adventurous. Tlhe latest issue - the hun- 
dredth - Continues to reflect the neutral brill™ 


SLISfnf i Muitniiu a look back o«» Independence and freedom we are at one with 

th 6 ® we must confront the possibility 
the magazine s jus ry y H ^ f : flat we live to an age of, hypocrisy and moral 

„ a a+ t t j,e Lines ^ generation that rivals the worst* history has 

^oanhead: ^ Those words of Margaret Thatcher’s 

5334 05? lV^. - ''-J? 001 heforgptten biy the Survivors - and nor 
nded ps '8 ooa ?j ™ Carey’s and others’ attempts to set 
Comply* shameful facts. One can only hope that 

... letirt* 1 i : R h.not too little, ton • 


THE TIMES . 

The world’s most famous ne^sjiajper (^M 
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MARTIN GILBERT. 

36 Parliament HIU, London NW3. 

Philosophy and 
Neuroscience 

Sir, - Galileo’s telescope, and experimental 
evidence generally, were scorned by the car- 
dinals as irrelevant and unnecessary. They 
knew that the celestial order was revealed as a 
matter of faith, pure reason and sacred text, 
and the very idea of moons revolving about 
Jupiter was an affront to all three. Observation 
of denormalizing data in the form of sun-spots 
and Jovian satellites was therefore impossible. 

In his review (February 6) of my book, 
Neurophilosophy , Colin McGinn displays a 
general reaction to neuroscience that bears a 
chilling resemblance to that of the cardinals. 

For McGinn, the very idea that our mtuihve 
convictions concerning the nature of the mind 
might be reassessed by cognitive neurosaena 
is "virtually inconceivable . Intuitive (folk) 
psychology, insists McGinn, is "an auton- 
omous mode of person understanding («c), 
and the autonomy he claims for it keeps it 
sacred, shielding it from whatevm ^might be 
discovered by scientific investigation. But to 
calUn explanatory framework “autonomous 
is just a polite label for digging I in 
to allow the relevance of empirical data. This 
no more acceptable for psychology than it was 
for folk-physics, folk-astronomy, creationism, 

vitalism, or alchemy. . 

The main Iheme of my book is that if w» 
want to understand the mind, research Jn 
neuroscience will have an essential role. ns wil 
research in W'hology, atholo®, computer 
modelling and philosophy. briefly, , the 

reason is this: the brain is what sees, think*, 
feels and so forth, and if we want to know how 
it performs those Jobs, we will have to look at 
to components and organization. 
is essential, because it provides constraints at a 

Specify ttofanedonsto be expla^nedby neural 

cTnnot be determined at the '‘vcl o^ng^ 1 
ahalvsis. Co-evolution of theories at al levels, 
urtienfeach Informs, corrects and inspires the 
rithe^is therefore the research ideology that 

Ml 

r gh 0 w in several chapters of my • 

“ 1 3 j th p normal apprehension of things 

standlog philosophy? My 
the Wider 1 always, the synoptic 


sciences where none existed before. I think this 
role is very much in keeping with the long 
tradition in philosophy, as exemplified by 
Aristotle, Hume, Kant, James and Peirce. But 
I also say, "this sort of philosophy is not an a 
priori discipline pontificating grandly to the 
rest of science; it is in the swim with the rest of 
science and hence stands to be corrected as 
empirical discovery proceeds" (p 482). 

McGinn, however, finds this conception of 
philosophy “absurd". He apparently wants to 
keep philosophy pure from the taint of empir- 
ical science, pure to undertake that most subtle 
of tasks, the analysis of concepts. Whose 
concepts? The concepts of the scientifically 
uninformed. The trouble is, know-nothing 
philosophy is dead-end philosophy, and the 
divination of a priori truths is a delusion. 
Without bridges to the relevant disciplines, 
philosophy becomes insular, ingrown and 
wanting in vigour. Such observations moti- 
vated Kenneth’s Craik’s call in 1943 (!) for an 
“experimental philosophy” of mind. 

The real absurdity is to make a virtue out of 
ignorance and to scoff at informed research as 
“scientism”. The doctrine of keeping philoso- 
phy pure makes the discipline look silly, and it 
is philosophy pursued under the banner of 
purity that quite naturally provokes the impati- 
ence and incredulity of the wider intellectual 
community. Moreover, the very best research 
by contemporary philosophers is richly cross- 
disciplinary, as can be seen in the work of Ned 
Block, Dan Dennett, John Earman, Arthur 
Fine, Jerry Fodor, Clark Glymour Adolf 
Grilnbaum, John Haugeland, Philip Kitcher, 
Michael Redhead, Elliot Sober and Stephen 
Stich, to name a few. A willingness to 
co-operate across disciplinary boundaries and 
an acute sense of the value of such exchanges is 
increasingly visible in this decade This is 
surely a healthy development as we col ectively 
get on with the question of how to make sense 
of our universe - and ourselves. 


possible that this chair might actually be un- 
thought of, which, he claims, is a pragmatic 
contradiction, with “It is possible that this chair 
might have been unthought of”, which is not. 
This difference escapes me, but let us take the 
second proposition, which he says does not 
involve a "pragmatic contradiction", or^as 
prefer to call it, “nssertoric inconsistency . To 
begin with, it is necessary to rephrase this prop- 
osition thus: “It is possible that this chair might 
never have been thought of by anyone. 
However, if this is indeed possible, then surely 
it must be possible for the proposition “This 
chair is unthought of by anyone” to be true, 
and the latter proposition . of course , cannot be 
consistently asserted. 

AH this can be found in my book, provided 
one takes the trouble to read it. 


PATRICIA SMITH CHURCHLAND. 

Philosophy Departmeol and Cognitive Sc,en “^ I | °' 
gram, University of California, San Diego. U Jolla, 
California 92093. 


discipline: it attempts - ^j un( of 


: reality: ^ ^^ssina the limltd of common 


'The Concept of Reality' 

Sir - In his review of my book The Concept of 
Reality (February 6), H. M. Robinsonconcen- 
trates almost entirely on Chapter Thirteen, 
which he regards as crucial to the whole book , 
dismissing the preceding twelve chapters as 
unimportant. “AU those twelve chapters really 
show”, he claims, “is that certain concepts - 
such as entity, existence, truth and evidence - 
are not wholly logically independent of each 
other. It is not clear that anyone need deny 
that ” This is quite inaccurate. The main thesis 
of the book is presented in Chapters Two to 
Ten, where I explore the categonal basis of our 
reasoning about reality. What ^erges is a 
network of concepls that are wM>dependent 
upon each other; and they are different from 
tire ones that the reviewer cites. Thus 1 discuss 
identity, individuality, unity of biographical 

time, error and plurality. 

Having dismissed the backbone pf the book, 

Dr Robinson turns to criticize Chapter Thir- 
teen, where “real argument" begins Jie claims. 

In fact the argument in Chapter Thirteen is 

not pivotal to the whole work . but, 'J'” t 

aside, what is wrong with the argument it con 
tains? Robinson seems to have two objections. 
The argument, he claims, contains an error of 
scope. If Jones asserts that there is something 
“Ind" (= independent of thought), he is in no 
wav thinking of any specific thing as having 
that property, and hence his assertion involves 
go inconsistency. But Robinson mUreports my 
account of such matters, which is this. Given 
that Jones isia perfectly. rational beingwho.s 
willing to assent to whatever is logically im- 
plied by what he asserts, it is P 05sibl ® 1 ° 

She following inference. If he asserts tha : therj. 
are Ind-things, then he asserts by,imp«cahon 
that all the Ind-thmgs are Ind-llkc. and it he 
Imolicitly aS9er ts the latter, then he can also be 
IXnKpliciUy asserting M 
soecific Ind-thingfl, that thing, too, 1 b Ind-like. 
This may riot be nn actual part of Jones s 
™ught, y but it Is logically Implied by what he 
asserts (Robinson appears not to riotice that I 
imrodiire special rates to over-ride “opacity” 

^His serorid objection is that I contuse “It is 


EDO ptvCEVlC. , _ 0 . , . 

Department of Philosophy, University of Bristol. 

9 Woodland Road. Bristol. 

'Northanger Abbey' 

Sir - David Nokes’s review of the B BC version 
of Northanger Abbey (Commentary , February 
20) was very fair, but I am a shade surprised 
that he did not make any specific complaints 
about the “star" of the novel, the Abbey vlself , 
since ns a setting it was as glaringly inappropri- 
ate and misconceived as almost anything that 
Hollywood could ever produce in its most crass 
and ill-informed moments. Quite simply it was 
not an abbey but a castle, and so completely 
romantic and medieval that one can imagine it 
over-influencing even a young woman of mod- 
erate sense. It was a further instance of where, 
as David Nokes indicated, the production 
lacked the witty, detached and ironic “control- 
ling voice”, and the viewer was left wondering 
why . if the team wanted that kind of thing, they 
did not stray unashamedly into the full-blown 
and murky absurdity of a Mrs Radcliffe or 
“Monk” Lewis novel. 

Jane Austen is quite specific as to what is 
required: “But so low did the building stand, 
that she found herself passing through the 
great gates of the lodge, into the very grounds 
of Northanger, without having discerned even 
an antique chimney." No mention of a moat or 
thecrenellations with which Giles Foster forti- 
fied his production. Inside, Catherine’s room 
"was in all the profusion and elegance of mod- 
ern taste. The fire-place where she had ex- 
pected the ample width and ponderous carving 
of former times, was contracted to a Rumford 
.... To be sure, the pointed arch was pre- 
served - the form of them was Gothic - they 
might be even casements - but every pajie was 
so large, so clear, so light! To an imagination 
which had hoped for the smallest division, and 
the heaviest stone-work, for painted glass, dirt 
and cobwebs, the difference was very distress- 
ing.” About as distressing as the “difference” 
offered to the disappointed purist who thought 
he might see something roughly appropriate. 
What on earth can be the point of these adapta- 
tions if they persist in being so wildly wrong? 



BERNARD RICHARDS. 

Brasenose College, Oxford. 

JohnCornford 

Si r> _ Your reviewer Edward Mendelson 
(January 16) had no need to search through 
Kart Marx for the source of John Comford’s 
“most famous line”. Poetry readers of the rime 
would have recognized “Heart of the heartless 
world" as Auden: it comes from page 9! of The 
Orators. 

REO SNELL. 

12 Victoria Street, Toines,- Devon. 

Cambrian Affinities 

Sir, - James Serpell, in his review of The 
Collins Encyclopedia of Animal Evolution 
(January 16), finds such pleasure hi the 
discovery of modem bacteria with Precam- 

brian affinities “in wine-soaked soil beneath a 

wall of Harlech castle" that I feel churlish in 
, pointing out a typographical error. In tne 
original report U was “urine-soaked soil , 
■which makes both the men of Harlech and the 
primordial slime fqr less interesting. 

^TjlteaRoad, Blacksburg, Virginia 24060. . i 
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COMMENTARY 

The great escape 


David Nokes 


The South Bank Show: V. S. Naipaul 
ITV 


“The naming of things is very important”, com- 
mented V. S. Naipaul during tile South Bank 
Show devoted to his life and works. Standing in 
his Wiltshire garden, he gestured to the foliage 
all around. How much more forceful, more 
precise, to mark the names of the holly and the 
ivy than to describe a dark green leaf or sallow 
creeper. The concern with verbal precision 
emerged ns a consistent theme. In his novel 
The Enigma of Arrival - published this week 
and described by Melvyn Bragg as "tantaliz- 
ingly close to autobiography" - Naipaul em- 
phasizes the priority of linguistic information. 
Newly arrived in England from the Caribbean, 
the narrator’s primary tools for deal ing with his 
unfamiliar surroundings are verbal, even ety- 
mological. “The knowledge I brought to my 
setting was linguistic. I knew that ‘avon* orig- 
inally meant only a river, just as ‘hound* orig- 
inally just meant a dog." 

Naipaul explained how his expectations of 
England had been formed by the hooks in his 
father’s library, in particular by Dickens. 
Quoting from the lyrical but elgiac description 
of London in The Mimic Men (1967) he recal- 
led how his senses gradually became attuned to 
a cityscape from which the presiding literary 
deity had absconded. “It is with cities ns it is 
with sex. We seek the physical city but find 
only a conglomeration of private cells 
.... Yet the idea of the city remains, it is the 
god of the city that wc pursue, in vain." 

The format of the programme reinforced the 


primacy of the word. Passages from the novels 
were read by Naipaul himself or by the actor 
Roshan Seth in a measured, authoritative man- 
lier, while images of newsreel films, old photo- 
graphs or landscapes slipped across the screen. 
His migration to England from Trinidad, 
Naipaul agreed, had been the great escape 
which turned him into a writer. A Cadbury's 
travelogue of 1936 gave a glowing imperial 
vision of his native island with its peoples "hap- 
py in the sunshine, contented in their neat little 
houses". The reading from his first novel, 
Miguel Street (1959) was set in a studio mock- 
up of just such a neat little house, while the 
passage from A House for Mr Biswas (1961) 
was presented in a simulation of Naipaul's 
family home. Yet paradoxically in the case of 
such n well-travelled writer, the programme's 
emphasis was more narrowly on Naipaul's 
Englishness. “One of our most distinguished 
novelists", was Bragg's opening phrase, and he 
went on to describe the "mature English ex- 
perience" that lay behind the novels. 

Naipaul described writing about the violence 
of African politics from the security of his stone 
cottage in Wiltshire. “I project Africa into 
Wiltshire” he commented, as if delivering a cue 
to the vision-mixer who obliged by superim- 
posing an African landscape on an English 
one. The central interview captured, as much 
in its phrasing as in its content. Naipaul's ma- 
ture English voice and detachment. Seated in 
his armchair, hands clasped as if in meditation, 
speaking of himself in impersonal third-person 
tones with the dignified fastidiousness of a 
commentator, lie noted: “One discovered one 
was cutting oneself off from one's own experi- 
ence", his manner implicitly endorsing the re- 
mark. He recalled the terror he had experi- 
enced before landing at Bombay and spoke of 


Kissing the boys goodbye 


Eric Sams 


COLE PORTER and others 
High Society 
Victoria Palace Theatre 


Here is a big-band show, American style. Ev- 
erything is larger and louder than life. Even the 
basic love-story is an. eternal pentagon. Poor 
little heiress Tracy Lord finds her affections 
fragmented among four men: father, ex-hus- 
band, bridegroom-to-be and low-life .inter- 
loper. No doubt her heart belongs to Daddy, 
like almost everything else in Pennyslvania, 
but (he rest of her oscillates very fetchingly in 
hostess gowns* swimsuits and nightwear for a 
few carefree hours spent in kissing the boys 
goodbye again. It all adds up to an enjoyable 
evening's entertainment for all but the most 
critically-minded. They can't help wondering 
' how this transparently thin material could eveF 
.have made up so stylishly for stage and screen. 
Bespoke tailoring skills is the answer. Philip 


Barry's 1939 theatre hit The Philadelphia Story 
was just made for Hepburn; so was the classic 
Cukor cinema version of 1940, which co-opted 
Cary Grant and James Stewart. The 1956 
musical movie adaptation placed a new Cole 
Porter score at the service of Crosby, Sinatra 
and Grace Kelly. The absence of such stars is 
the only novel feature of the evening: this latest 
rehash is just the show of the musical of the film 
of the play. 

I trust all the previous rights have been 
throughly researched; otherwise this produc- 
tion could prove even more expensive than it 
Woks. It is billed as "Book by Richard Eyre", 
which is at least an original conception of 
authorship. His direction is certainly credit- 
able, although its declared aim of truthfulness 
to the Barry story seems to me to miss the mark 
by miles. Perhaps the idea never had much 
point anyhow. The music was always ex- 
traneous, and the extra Porter imported from 
earlier shows makes it more so. The opening 
chorus, “How do You Spell 'Ambassador'", 
for example, is a graft that has quite failed to 
take. The first spoken scene, which beats the 



Arthur Jacobs 



“L'Absidede Notre- Dame de Paris", etching. 185-1. one of twelve views of Paris by the French pmmltti. 
Charles Meryon (1821-68), whose melancholy and despair found expression in tightly excecuteddnuty 
of the derelict areas of Paris In which he lived. An exhibition of Meryons work can be seen at Gamtsi 
Cooke, 30-12 New Bond Street, London \V1, until March 27. 


India, the wounded civilization, as a land 
oppressed and enslaved by the delusions of 
Hinduism and history. In his comments on 
Khomeini’s Iran and on the Michael X killings 
in Trinidad he presented the irrationality of 
modern politics as originating in a kind of 
solecism, a refusal to accept or respect the 
primacy of the word. He described the Trini- 
dad killings as a kind of literary murder, gang- 
ster fiction acted out in fact; unlike the ran- 
domness and false rhetoric of world events, 
fiction must have its own internal logic. 

The Enigma of Arrival is set in England and 
offers a logical and harmonious analysis of re- 
lations between man and nature, “like a ver- 
sion of a Book of Hours". It was interesting to 
see a career which began with the hectic Miguel 


whole weight of exposition, also lacks coher- 
ence. It is only when the Lord family, for rather 
obscure reasons, begins to behave uncharac- 
teristically, that any real character emerges. 
Amanda Rosen as kid sister Dinah provides a 
much-needed show-starter with her saucily 
precocious “give Him the OO-la-la”. All the 
rest is a brilliant cabaret floor-show inter- 
spersed with quieter acted episodes. Some of 
these seem off-stage in comparison, and one 
the best actually is; the swimming-pool sound- 
effects are cleverly evocative. But the odds 
against any real dramatic feeling are far loo 
high. Among the remorseless jollity of jazz and 
razzmatazz, wisecrack and break'dancc, the 
occasional tear shed for unrequited love 
savours of tragic relief. 

Why worry, though, if the main components 
fail to mix? They pack enough fizz separately 
to energize the entire evening. Natasha 
Richardson os the heiress heroine is engagingly 
Hepburnian; indeed, all the principals are out- 
standingly good in their wrong way. The music- 
al genre surely demands, by definition, singers 
and dancers who can act rather than actors who 


ART 
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Coming from the sun 



|^l^StionbyM»ri«E.K. 

Ew , science and crealivity in the 
” YaWCiencia y creatwidad en los 

Michigan State University 
JS,«ribatedby Wayne State Un.vers.ty 
^Detroit. $9.95. 

08013203 

NEWTON HELMS (Editor) 

> ita#Rlwra; A retrospective 
yjjjp. Norton/Detroit Institute of Arts. $60 

fjnpeiback,$45). 

W3D2275 7 

otgefauchereau 

UjPtfatres Nvolullonnaires mexicains 
U5pp. Paris; Messidor. Paperback, 150fr. 
2209057 1 9 1 


points of the Compass", proposes intriguing 
correlations between Rivera’s system of 
orientation and that of Giotto's Arena Chapel 
murals, as well as of Aztec codices. It suffers, 
however, from a superabundance of detail and 
from a failure to explain one whole mural 
cycle. Particularly useful in the catalogue are 
the numerous illustrations of previously little- 
known preparatory drawings for murals. Un- 
fortunately, none of the essays deals with 
Rivera’s easel paintings other than portraits. 

Despite his opening assertion that, cultural- 
ly, Mexico is not part of the Western world 
(although it is politically). Serge Fauchereau in 
Les Pei nt res rdvolulionnalres mexicains fo- 
cuses on the international context of the Mex- 
ican vanguard movements. He devotes con- 
siderable space to the sojourns of Mexicans 
such as Adolfo Best Maugard, Roberto Mon- 
tenegro, Angel Z&rraga and others, along with 
Rivera and Siqueiros, in Europe before 1922. 
While his introduclory chapter on the back- 
ground and events leading up to the Mexican 
revolution in 1910, and his treatment of the 
mural movement of the 1920s, are cursory and 
based on outdated sources, his discussion of 


Estri dentist as is very informative. Estridentis- 
mo was a Leftist literary and artistic movement 
with obvious international links, drawing on 
both Cubist and Futurist ideas. Although the 
urban dynamism of its subject-matter seems at 
odds with the rural and folk-oriented subjects 
of the murals, Fauchereau focuses on personal 
relationships, and thus contributes a fresh 
point of view. Illustrations for Estriilentista 
journals by Jean Chariot (an artist and mural 
painter of French descent whom Fauchereau 
discusses at length), Alva de la Canal, Fermln 
Revueltas and others, are especially welcome, 
since they are little known compared to the 
contemporary murals. 

The author evidently felt less comfortable 
with the ideological aspects of Orozco’s, 
Rivera's and Siqueiros's murals and has some- 
times relied on inaccurate sources. For inst- 


called being one of Rivera’s hundreds of fol- 
lowers when he was painting the 
Rockefeller Center murals in New York m 
1933, leads him to assert that she was one of 
Rivera’s assistants. Some of his interpretations 
of the murals’ subjects are equally question- 
able such as his identification of Orozco s 
“Man of Fire" (1939) as Prometheus (Orozco 
had of course painted Prometheus on other 
occasions). Rather than offering an analysis of 
the Mexicans’ ideological objectives, he shifts 
to a more general discussion of murals based 
on Fernand Ldger’s theories, with which he 
clearly feels more- at home. Ldger considered 
murals to be part of an architectural pro- 
gramme, an idea which was not popular in 
Latin America until the 1950s, and which is 
better exemplified in the contemporary uni- 
versity City in Caracas. Fauchereau's discus- 




Street now rediscovering a form of Angus 
reverence for landscape gardening in & 
miniaturized setting of an English allobH 
The South Bank Show offered a urikf af 
illuminating survey of Naipaul’s caw, rand 
only by some familiar failings. Bngjlm 
marizing commentary and narrative Ms al- 
ways have a tendency to package his subjeas 
comments into easy formulas. NopanTs 
novels, he commented were “both fumy rt 
sad"; Naipaul’s career had been "a voyaged 
self-discovery”. Some editorial signpodingn 
no doubt necessary when attempting to an 
the whole of a writer’s life Into an bonr-kj 
programme, but the inadequacy of sed 
phrases undercuts the subtlety which the intu 
views and readings reveal. 


can sing and dance. The brightest higttj) 
therefore come from the genuine tyW 
Angela Richards as the love-lorn Uz«¥ 
the essence of lonely longing from 
cunningly thin-vowelled rhyming sequnwj 
the [dim, rim, hill, chill] Still of the rflpf- 
Trevor Eve ns the ex-husband sings nud» 
ningly; tlje born actor's expressive deu* 1 
lights up his melodic lines, especially 
Love” and “Little One". Stephen Ita*? 
new suitor is persuasive in bis vocal prop! 
of “You’re Sensational". But he should bow 
too drunk in Act Two; his r61e requiWJ' 
be seif-restrained, not just incapable, 
defenceless Tracy. daiA 


Mhinthe oast decade, modern Mexican art. 

upedally that of Diego Rivera, has been the less frequently publicized groups such as the 
object of overdue re-examination by scholars. 

In her short but ambitious bilingual volume - . 1 ’• ‘ 

Dkg o Rivera: Science and creativity i/i the [\\$ H13XK 

[tflrolt murals, Dorothy McMeekm analyses A 

Rivera's 1932 fresco cycle representing Detroit 


portable mural . “The Torture of Cuauhtemoc 
in the Palacio de Bellas Aries in Mexico City, 
instead of 1950. The artist was in jail from 1960 
to 1964 and worked on no murals during that 
time. Fauchereau’s reliance on such eclectic 
sources as Louise Nevelson’s book of memoirs, 
Aubes et crdpuscules (1984), in which she re- 


intary. She sees the Detroit mural pro- fi ni lfrev 

gramme, which consists of twenty-seven fresco lOIiy UOOirey 
panehof varying sizes, as illustrating “ecology: 
the study of the interaction of organisms with 
each other and their environment ... the life 
enhancing and the life destroying products of 
human activity" within this ecology. And she 
sho« remarkable insight into the ways in 
which Rivera used his considerable scientific 


R.H. FUCHS 
Richard Long 

249pp. Thames and Hudson. £20. 
050023467 1 


ment as an artist or an analysis of his influence 
on artistic and cultural ideas it is n disappoinl- 
mentr The monograph contains a generous 
selection of well-printed reproductions of 
Long’s work since 1964. It provides no bio- 
graphical or bibliographical information. The 
main problem lies not in this but in the eccen- 

* _ 1 i a t_T TTiinlic 


of the Surrealists - the European war exiles as 
well as Mexicans such ns Frida Kahlo - finds 
him back in familiar territory. He concludes 
with a defence of the impact of Mexican mural 
painting as a valid form of public art accessible 
to all, in both the United States and Europe. 


cnce Long’s sculptures and what wc derive 
from his work. 

Fuchs’s “empathetic" approach ennnot con- 
ceal some distinctly dubious concepts: “n lot of 
ideas come while walking, or when sitting 
down to rest. The landscape puts them into 
your heads". This gives landscape or nature a . 
positive and benevolent role rather at odds 
with his assertion that Long’s work is not 


— tr jrities of the seven essays by R. H. Fuchs 

in the street Richard L»n g is the «hieh comprise Si 

^^m^Tp^dingdetei^ Msievich-s « 

analyses of the medical panels such as works -have sticks maps with a Square" before it, “cancels previous art m one, n fashionable in the 1960s. Perhaps as a 

‘‘Surgery" and "Healthy Human Embryo . carved stones, dn , ' 0 hjects grand abrupt statement of conviction . ■ • * show the recent developments 

Hereomposilional analogies between the large few discreet markspre Moreover for slaps the face of history in order to wake it up . f e5 j . for example the increasing 

, auiomobite-raaking panel of the south wall and mud thrown against the wal L Moreover,Br j ^ ^ ^ heshows interest in m . Ungs ^ 

the smaller “Healthy Human Embryo" panel the past twenty years .. an d docu- explaining or justifying it. He makes little re- p y . a j fcctet j t h e way we think 
- on the tinner north wall are both oriainal and the walks from which these obje fo JL rp the artistic milieu from which Long . ? u... tunu in which 


To the man 


4«wd in the placing of fruits, vegetables and 
«ul, ’whose stored energy comes from the 
sun", on the south wall. C)ne wishes, however, 
that she had avoided the temptation to drift 
into lofty and unnecessary surveys of the .his- 
torical. ohflnsnnhirnl nnH scientific Origins of 


The sets mid scene-changes are 


The hand audibly knows its biisinessftt® 
first off-bent chord. The wittily _ 
arrangements would be even 
with the volume toned down i ana b 
up. The chorus excel in individual teiewp 
ns team spirit; Susan Hollandss 
singing waitress, for example, will . 
many a customer’s eye before this ap*® 1 
show is over. 


HECTOR BERLIOZ 
The Trojans • 

New Theatre, Cardiff 


“Diva VlrglHo" was Berlioz’s dedication of Les 
Troyens , and the opera follows its source in 
combining the themes of high romance and 
nalipnpl destiny, ft is not oiir national destiny: 
Britain possesses ho musical-mythical drama 
to set beside Die Meistersinger or Boris Godu- 
Hdvl Bill even to an age jn which Classical 
symbolism carries a weakened appeal, the 
metaphor of the wooden horse is potent. . The 
strong-minded queen beloved of her people is 
drily one of Several other images whibh, ani- 
1 mated music, cani touch off resonances of 
the prCsenl or the thirty teeenl past. 

The Welsh National 
: (part Of a joiftt venture 
Scottish Opera) presents 




black gown as a kind of Victorian monarch, 
attended by sober-suited prime minister and 
obliging poet laureate. The loyal chorus in her 
praise, which Berlioz seems to have based on 
“Ood Save the Queen", after his visit to the 
Great Exhibition, sounds more than ever like 
its model. Here the stage; direction by Tim 
Albery, with Tom Gairus and Arjtqhy McDo 
□aid as His designers, offers the Victorian 
visual image alongside others which are either 
Greek-classical or twentieth-century ‘modern,' 


Berlioz's total presentation as the . famous 
wordless entry of the mourning Andromache. 
Her grief is “vocalized” by a solo clarinet - the 
■instrument which; in Berlioz’s own treatise on 
orchestration, ,is singled out for both “epic” 
and “Female” qualities; 

At. Leeds in 1986j Opera North- mounted 
oniy the first part of the work,' The .Capture of 
Troy. The complete version (that is, adding 
. The Trojans at Carthage) now proves the jaSti- 


strongly. Peter B ronder , the 
tenor whose qualities were 
Garden in the recent Lucia d _ 
portrays Iopas with particui 
mass suicide of Trojan women 
nished eyes of their Greek conqu. ^ 
vered with fine choral 
dramatic timing. A workaday. ^ |# 
by Hugh Macdonald re P l0c f 

Style, Drydenesque veraoaby 


, ... siyie, L/ryueuc&HU'- * SnH ..u- - u, ° r’ — 

fication of- asking an audience (6 spend over which was used at the Covent y 0 -, , ^ ^ 1£ -portrait^ his ’graphic work and his 

11 • uw. ducted by WhJegce Onartistsin the UnitedStfltes. By far 

thorough and scholarly chapter is one 


^ TStT* ? b ' ma 5 hi ^ guns am bj&p- Because of t^'lndlsjiosition of Anne Evi^ ^ 

dished Side : by side as Aeneas, andjus men 1 Kristine Ciesinski repeated from Leeds her The next performance of The Tt - p 


prepare to repulse the enemies of Cartbage. 
Berlioz’s music unifies the whole * 


Kristine Ciesiuski repeated from Leeds her 
* Ot. Carthage. Strong, passionate, propbetiq Cassandra; Della 


in Cardiff oh March 14. Th® P r 
goes on tour and can be seca 


«a»S=!S SaSSsea^ss 

with hi! work; his «says are chinning mom- 
; of mood. As in any work of hagiography 


he hailed widely as an artist of «ucial import- 
ance but he has become an object of folklore 

^Because so much mystery surrounds Long 
and his work, and because so little b as pre- 
viously been written about him, this book, 
which is also the catalogue of his corrent re- 
trospective exhibition at the Guggenheim 
£ has been eagerly wmtod BuH te 
anyone who expects a critique of his develop- 


torkal, philosophical and scientific origins 
nativity, harmonic proportions and even 
androgyny (in reference to the asexual charac- 
ter of (he four large figures above the main 
north and south panels). 

The exhibition for which the proliflcally 
illustrated catalogue, Diego Rivera: A retro- 
spKtive, was prepared, in collaboration with 
•ho Museo del Palacio de Bellas Artes In 
Mexico City, originated in Detroit In 1986, 
travelled to Philadelphia and Mexico City, and 

cun be seen in Madrid and Berlin during 1987 . 

; only two of these cities (Detroit and * - MrT.eail 

■ Mexico City) contain murals by Rivera, the JOIIP 

’ exhibition is inevitably composed of easel 
’ Primings and preparatory drawings for murals 

“d sketches. The catalogue’s ten essays, six of 
Milch are about murals, compensate to some 

■ c *tent for their absence. But although Rivera 

i *■* no excellent easel painter, it was in his 
y that he best demonstrated the full range 

ml knowledge and artistic inventiveness. 
fc:2l cala ' 0 ® ,c includes a detailed chronology 
life by Laurence Hiirlburt and a 
' *tefolmurat censu5 by Stanton L. Catlin docu- 
I' , Fating and Illustrating twenty-one cycles with 
1 ; ■ 0r ™etlve , explanatory texts, indexed dia- r - : -- • - h , h;t5 i, 

j ^,aad floor plans, The ten essays include American, or . L . 
f !'^ Cu ^ipn's of Rivera’s early influences, his 

■ ^ DCe pt- pf proletarian art and of history, . his 

^^Columbign imagery,: his portraits 


tSysterVor myth is presented whole: Fuclis 
empathizes with the work rather than examin- 
intt it. So there is no mention of the complex 
and fascinating way in which Long’s work re- 
fers to mantras, prehistoric stone circles, 
Japanese gardens, English picturesque travel. 
There is no attempt to analyse how we expen- 


an affirmation of my human scale ; 

It is the implications of such simple statements 
that make Long’s work both complex and po- 
etic: Fuchs’s lack of interest in such implications 
means that though this book is agreeable and 
useful for Us documentation it does not give us 
the historical and critical analysis of Longs 
work that we need - and which will, moreover, 
reveal his true stature. 


Judgment days 


HILTON KRAMER 
The Revenge of the Philistines 
464pp. Seeker and Warbuig.£12.50. 
0436236977 


Between 1972 and 1984 Hilton Kramer was art 
Between Times. His new collec- 

ting TA ? Revenge of the Philistines , contains 
idhfn^er reviews »««■.*£ 

yjSw for the New Criterion, which he 
edits. Most of the essays cdiwJJ 




- ...... . on ” ar “ r’.jTuM# 


; i-a •: ' — ****&*■ vmu auiuiaiir vunptvs « 

! ' Prancls-V,' O'Connor, “The Jnflu- 

L, 'S^JSP^So Rivera pn the ^rt of the United 
| ^Poring &ei93& and After”. O’Connor 
>n^^ Tof ,hia books on the New Deal Art 

- ofiers a well-organized 
Tjii treetoent : of the sub jedt . His ; 




gently and winningly- He is persuasive ^when he 
demotes overrated artists like Grant Wood or 
David Hockney. However, art that he strongly 
auDDorts - by Louise Nevelson, Christopher 
wSSh, Lucas Samaras and Richard 
Pouselte-Dart - is too often second-rate, 
touching though it is that in many such cases 
Kramer is gallantly upholding what he sees as 
neglected talent. He forfeits yet more Mta 
hb eye when, while praising a minor sculptor 
like Jackie Winsor, he can still wnte bff (i 
1975) the most recent five years of the work of 
Anthony Caro, a major artist if any is. 

One of Kramer’s favourite refrains K ant - 
formalism. He never misses a chance oi n pot- 
shot at “formalist strategies’ » n fo J 

malist theories". In an essay on MM and his 
Critics" Kramer writes that “the formalist 
view : . ." which "assumes that MM is to be 
seen primarily as an abstract artist « to be 
traced to Clement Greenberg’s 1948 , ,no "°' 
graph on the artist, so leaving the reader vrith 
fcw P doubts as to where the rot set in. But 
Greenberg’s little book was indebted to, qnd 


ine the Philistines, somehow transforms itself 
into a limiting mental habit. Unfortunately this 
is mostly so when Kramer addresses himselfto 
individual artists. To concentrate on Mird s 
iconography in order to fit him into an anti- 
formalist scheme is one kind of false assess- 
ment. But it hardly compares with the intellec- 
tual contortions of his portrayal of Frank 
Stella, who, Krafher claims, 

found a way to repersoaalise the impersonal 
methods of the Minimalists and effeci a synthesis of 
feeling and idea that is new, and not oply 10 Aif art 
but to abstract art itself. In a sense, he had to aban- 
don abstract painting in order, to conserve and esse n- 
tialise its very spirit. 

One reads The Revenge of the Philistines fess 
for its critical judgment than as a chronicle o£ 
New York art in the 1970s. Even then, U is 
wearying to encounter such phrases as “en- 
lightened adjustments and measured incre- 
ments’’, to be, told that "one of the many re- 
velations this exhibition discloses to us for the 
first time . . and to be taught that “fashions 
arc temporary by their Very nature" 


ism, camp and so a[£ intellecllial fal i s 

amer might have bepn more 


James Jolmson 


Sweeney 




eve for trends and trenamew, ^ - — - . lhe year . Greenberg’s book was published. 

Encountering Tom Wotfe or Robert ° e ^J d » he m with a rensitivity to the painter 

,1 1 Uruiarn . Painting and the Hortlie ■ that'istoo often lacking in garner s criticism. 

mat is wo . * q useful whefl pillory . 


’T^sssse^vm 


dronie on April 18. 
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Counter-lives in counterpoint 


Erie Korn 


PHILIP ROTH 
The Coil nlerlife 
328pp. Cape. £10.95. 
0224028715 


Zuckerdaddy rides again / in Philip Roth’s 
latest, most cunningly fabricated, most packed, 
most seductively entertaining, entangling and 
rewarding fiction for years. 

“Another spoonful of Zuckennan, nochl" I 
hear you complain, “Enough already with this 
Zuckerman. Will Roth never tire of this New 
Jersey Jewish complainant, notorious author 
of the notorious Carno vsky, who owes his fame 
and his shame to an explicit exposing of his 
adolescent hangups and hangdowns and the 
response of his family and his public; will he 
never cease tormenting his shadow persona, 
washing his iefilin, his Jewish dirty linen before 
the goyish public?" 

I hope not. I don't know or care how far 
Roth and Zuckennan factually coincide. (In a 
recent interview Roth says that Roth hasn't 
had to suffeT paternal disapproval.) Zucker- 
man, however, is an anxiety basket case with a ' 
family whose disapproval is as boundless as 
God’s, with whom it has considerable areas of 
overlap. And it is through Zuckerman that 
Roth can show his grateful rcade rs endless new 
worlds of unconquerable shame and embar- 
rassment. As H. G. Wells said of his alter ego 
Bliss, author of Boon, before launching him in 
the direction of Henry James (not a Boon 
James appreciated); “I do not wish to escape 
the penalties of thus participating in, and en- 
dorsing, his manifest breaches of good taste, 
decorum and friendly obligation, but . . . Bliss 
can write all sorts of things that Wells could not 
do." Zuckennan can do many things that Roth 
cannot do: as dreams permit us to act out our 
passions and anxieties without physical injury, 
so Zuckerman can be flayed, assaulted, per- 
secuted by mad strangers, denounced by every 
rabbi and rabid relative, indicted by every 
passing superego, dumped on by every over- 
flowing id, killed, resuscitated and even abol- 
ished without any damage to Roth, other than 
the damage that is salutary for a writer. 

In the course of this new novel, which is con- 
voluted without being in any way difficult - it is 
indeed compellingly easy to Tead and difficult 
to put down - a sequence of unexpected things 
happens to Roth's protagonists, some of them 
surprising; the surprises are often hilarious and 
delicately engineered. Zuckennan has a 
brolher, Henry. Henry is a conscientious den- 
tist, ad' able dentist; a “good 1 * dentist, if the 
edneept is not too difficult. He is a good, able 
and conscientious husband and father. Good 
Henry has given up the love of his mid-life, 
blonde Maria from Basel, and the chance of 
escape lo the clean, blonde, sexy, guilt-free 
Aryan snow (there are no blonde Jewesses in 
Zuckermaoland), for the sake of good Jewish 
Carol and his children. From his blonde assis- 
tant, Wendy, what he gets is . only such 
elementary oral compensation as any uxorious 
dentist has* right to, but it is a right he will die 
for. Henry has a heart condition; Henry takes 
drugs that keep him alive but reduce his sexual 
drive to zero. Henry doesn't want to Uye with- 
out his libido. Henry has a risky cardiac bypass, 
Henry dies; ; 1 . ' * . 

And now. we discover that this isfiot Henry's 
narrative but brother Nathan's draft for 
another family- bond-straining novel. (T won- 
: dered why those first pages wore lir italic.) Qn 
teaming of his brother's death, Nathan has 
been too btl£y •mpjtihg 1 notes to prepare a 
funeral eulogy, but Carol is ready. She speaks 
of his. great Sacrifice for the- sake of the 
marriage bond. Only iiosfy Nathan (and Wen- 
dy, presumably) get tci enjoy the irony, and of 
Course -the remorse, for Nathan, could have 
saved Henry by the' right advice, that a chaiige 
pf fife. Is not worth dying for. : r 1 . ■ . \ 

No,' there’s been a slight msiiqdcfstandfog 
•here, : as the second section opens; Henry did 
t npt die, the Operation was ;a' success. .Henry 
\ suffers re.tjabrsb for tjie risk h^ took/ and the 
frivolpus rcasan^ for it; .and goes to Israel, 
joining a group of Gush Emunlra settle rS ln 
Judea (prthe ‘Isfaellrciccupied West' Bank 1 if 
J you jjrefer i; not ^vennames in Israel can ^e 
£-rabl6gi$aUy. neural), , Ziohist survival Isis arid 


To pul egoism before Zionism is what is fana- 
tical! .... What is fanatical is the Jew who 
never learns! The Jew oblivious to the Jewish 
state and the Jewish land and the survival of the 
Jewish people!" Henry has abandoned the 
good wife and children (who were loo Jewish 
for him by half in his last avatar) for a life that 
has historical meaning. Zuckerman goes after 
him to dissuade him, to taste the counterlife of 
the Jewish state before returning to Maria, his 
Maria now, Maria from Gloucestershire, not 
Switzerland, an escape into English pastoral 
rather than Alpine athleticism, his blonde 
escape route from schicksal to shiksa. Israel is a 
comic inferno where every passer-by haran- 
gues him about his Jewish soul. Every Israeli 
denounces, with passion or irony, every other 
Israeli as deluded; Henry's Rambo guru, Mor- 
decai Lippman, sneers at “the Museum of Jew- 
ish Self-hatred", the niceys and goodies who 
believe that there can be armed peace, or any 
peace at all; the Tel-Aviv liberals sneer at the 
fanatics (“the Bible is their Bible 1 '); and crazy 
Jimmy, a Zuckerman fan, misses the Giants: 

“Not till there is baseball in Israel will Messiah 
come!” 

Israelis believe, unitedly, in the inevitability 
of antisemitism: 

I am in Norway on business for my product and 
written on a wall I read 'Down With Israel’. I think 
'What did Israel ever do to Norway?' I know Israel is 
a terrible country but after all, there are countries 
more terrible .... Why don't you read on Nor- 
wegian walls, 'Down with Russia', ‘Down with 
Chile’, 'Down with Libya'? Because Hitler didn’t 
murder six million Libyans? 

With relish they predict a racial holocaust in 
America. Nathan has just experienced fashion- 
able-left anti-Zionism among Maria's dinner- 
table friends and found in it the taste of anti- 
semitism. 

The flight home to London is eventful: 

Nathan is just writing a quiet letter to Henry, 
setting him straight about identity (Israel is the 
place Jews go for their counterlife, to unjew 
themselves), when crazy Jimmy tries to high- 
jack the plane in the cause of escaping from his 
history: “I demand the immediate closing and 
dismantling of Yad Vashem, Jerusalem's 
Museum and Remembrance Hall of the Holo- 
caust. . . . Israel needs no Hitlers for the right 
to be Israel!" The security men think Nathan is 
implicated: as a literary man, he is at the very 
least responsible for T. S. Eliot's well-known 
antisemitism, and he experiences oppression 
with a Jewish face. 

No, he doesn’t. Nathan hasn't been any- 
where. Nathan wants to marry his blonde Eng- 

Across the divide 


lish Maria, but his heart condition is affecting 
his sexual function. Will the perilous operation 
save him? Will he risk all for love? Of course. 
After the funeral, where Nathan’s editor reads 
a rather laboured eulogy, more a review of 
Carnovsky, Henry goes through Nathan’s pap- 
ers to see if his adultery (with Maria; his rela- 
tions with dental assistant Wendy were, we 
learn, purely professional) is going to be post- 
humously revealed. He is outraged to find not 
only the copy for the eulogy, written by Nathan 
himself, but also the dirt on Henry, distorted so 
that Henry got the fatal heart condition and 
Nathan got Maria. What Henry finds, in fact, is 
the novel we are reading; for a dizzy moment 






Novelist In search of an Identity ? This self-portrait 
by Philip Roth is included in Bun Britton 's Self- 
Portrait: Book People Picture Themselves, and is 
reproduced in Writers at Work: The Paris Review 
Interviews, Seventh Series (331pp. Seeker and 
Warburg. £17.50. 043637613), which will be 
reviewed In a forthcoming Issue of theTLS. 

we glimpse, through Henry's outraged eyes, 
the sections we haven't yet read. But how can 
we? Henry took the first two chapters and 
threw them in a trash-can outside a Howard 
Johnson's on the New Jersey turnpike, leaving 
only the last section (which describes the idyll 
that never was) for Maria to find and brood 
over, and be interrogated about by Nathan’s 
ghost. 

So we know just what we are reading when 
we come to the last section, “Christendom". It 
is simply the account, in a lost novel by an 
imaginary dead writer, of the denouement to a 
story that did not happen to some other peo- 
ple. Zuckerman is alive again, he never dies. 


Anna Vaux 


ZHANG JIE 
Leaden Wings 

Translated by Gladys Yang 

180pp. Virago. £9 .95 (paperback, £3.95). 

0860685797 . . ■ 


Set in present-day Beijing - and described as 
China’s first politico! novel ^ Leaden Wings 
. focuses On the restrictions and prohibitions of a 
wotld where politics arc in command and 
everything is, or is tneant to be, obedient to 
principle. It is also -a Methodically realistic 
book/ dense with working life. The thirty-two 
• characters are not arranged m complex 
counteipoint to tell a story; but with Anatomic- 
al looseness to give a social picture. There Is 
; talk of hydraulic engines, kilowatts And gener- 
ators, quotas and projects, the management, 
of public hinds is discuss^, and bearing <& 
economic realities followed: through to the 
: queues for cabbage or the three generations 
■ ; living fo slrigie; “tea squaremetre room, 

•! Zhang lie proceeds between the wAy a wooiaq 
arranges her hoir and the meetings called, to 
? ;discuss (jenhartent WayesT, or t»rtrefeb^mddel p 
1 ; mamageaartditatf marriage policy ;(b<i^Bate a 
bOofc thataemonstratea lroth : ^he>^acbpriot 
: life to a statistic and an abuddajm.qf.bfo- that 
' : still ■ exceeds the (jgtites i ' 

It is m mo tfAemfe of TW 
• fcS ?. foefortyfoiiiil has disappeared; Arid, although 


and those who oppose it - Leaden Wings has at 
its core the reassertlon of the individual life. 
One of the larger paradoxes of the book Is that 
the factual language, the obsessive concentra- 
tion on objects and numbers, are at the service 
of a didacticism which claims the priority of less 
tangible things. Zhang Jie scrutinizes the inti- 
mate bond between Autumn, a reporter In 
middle age, and Mo Zheng, the young boy with 
a disgraced past who lives with her as her 
adopted son; and examines the empty but ex- 
emplary marriage between Old Zheng and' 
Bamboo, to Underline (and discredit) the dis- 
tinction between legitimate and illegitimate 
feelings. The culmination of the novel comes 
when Mo Zheng and Old Zheng's daughter, 
r Vuanyuan, fall to love across that divide. 
There ia, too, a disruptive .undertone of suspi- 
cion: a : conceqtrattoti on spying ,, eayesdrop- 
pfog and secrecy,.the detatisahd idiosyncrasies 
which always .evade .any stable order. 

‘. Vuanyuan’s mother goes through her drawers 
and 1 private things to ■ collect photographs aqd 
! evidence against Vuanyuah’s illicit love affair, 
fo oter fo brjng herbacktO the family fold and 
restore; her to social becency; It Is an incident 
, which beautigaiy etab6dleq the centtal 'para- 
, dox: Wanyuah shqptsi ;£What right have you 
to search; tny rodmV That'g against the .Con- 


He is married to Maria in London y,| 
sister and her mother are rabid 
betraying that well-bred racism that kSl 
nature to the English. (DoesRo.hJ 
licve that the English think Jews ^ 

habitually say so ? No, b„. Zucte S J'« 

Ptiranoid Zuckerman, learning 
tormentors, harries Maria till he mu t 
sponse he wants. When he coma badL 
looking at the drenm home they will mS, 
in. Marin has gone: she has left him and 
book, manipulated once too often: ^ 
ccivcs of herself as my fabrication, braodste 
self a fantasy and cleverly absconds",^ 
complains, unfairly under the dreumstto 
In his counterletter he sticks by 
(for the circumcision of their unborn aid fa 
ional child). England has made a Jewoffoi 
Israel could not. “It may be as yon saythaik 
is not life, but this life is as close to lift g*, 
and I and our child can ever hope town' 

Tl - 
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The continuing Irish present 
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0906127746 


Irish context. The book's defences and attacks 
arc mounted with great verve and, occasional- 
ly, with an almost venomous asperity. The 
attack on North culminates in an identification 
of Heaney with Derek Mahon’s fire king, 
attending to his people's prayers “Not to re- 
lease them / From the ancient curse / But to die 
their creature and he thankful”; Paulin is 
“deeply affected and patron ising”and “creates 
' _ division where unities already exist"; Deane 

... [ nnelev’s introduction to Poetry m the mnn tfests the strains of “reconciling Derry with 
aSexolains matters in characteristically Dcrr ida"; and all three, having chosen to live 
st yie: “My title suggests that poetry outside Northern inland, “fall into the tropes 
Shi over that in some sense it fights, and of stylised retrospect". Mahon, on the other 
TLe areas overlap.” This collection of handi is admiraW e for a “tragic consciousness 
i Zrs waaes its battle on behalf of Edward whjch re f uses the “consolations" of the elegiac 

rL Robert Frost. Keith Douglas, Louis and Utopian . Rn d Muldoon, inheriting the atti- 

ice Philip Larkin, Derek Mahon and tudes and 5ome of , he procedures of Mae- 
pdMuldoon, who constitute here a tradition ^leice, shows paradigmatically howpoetry may 
_ and nroner oolitical obli- in h future not predicated on 


’^Thcseessays on .he poetry of the Irish pre- ny ,n 

yet lo come-, but 


tlllU SUIlit UI «|» r- 

p^S Muldoon, wno niusmuw *• Neice, shows paradigmatically howpoetry may 

humane scepticism and proper political obli- ^ as « midwi f e to a future not predicated on 
pw.fiie enemies are Modernism, Marxism, 

Sduralism" (which “dissolves form in dis- 
amc-j, and the sophisticated versions of 
. Irish nationalism that Longley finds in Seamus 
Beaqfs North, Tom Paulin s ^ej-tyjree, 

’ Seamus Deane’s criticism and, indeed, the 
whole cultural enterprise associated, m Ire- 
land with the (now defunct) journal The Crane 
Bag and with the theatre and publishing com- 
pany. Field Day. . 

Londey’s anti-modernist and anti-political 
polemic is inspired, throughout, by Edward 
Tbomas's role as a "radical continuator , and 
she makes a powerful and spirited case, in a 
number of essays, for his centTality. She also 
offers an excellent and entirely persuasive 
account of Keith Douglas (“not skeletal poet- 
ly.bm poetry with no superfluous flesh, fight- 
. mgfit, the cadence of energy"); but the essay 
on MacNeice's Autumn Journal founders in a 
curiously Insubstantial and half-hearted ex- 
: pfkadai dt texte. Longley's critical manner, 
which is admirably strenuous and engaged , can 
l nevertheless sometimes seem too laboured and 
unrelaxed, too busily and protectively con- 

i. tl_T. ck.i. Iinuiaupr nrnn- 


among ways in which “poets make their . 
contribution by refusing to betray 'semantic 
scruple’ in a country of unscrupulous rhetori- 
cians, where names break bones, where care- 
less talk costs lives", are, really, required read- 
ing: challenging, provocative, irritating, some- 
rimes devastatingly decided and partial. I think 
it unfortunate that Longley has chosen not to 
offer a more substantial account of Heaney. 
Her essay originally limited itself to North, 
presume , only because it was commissioned as 
an article on that book; and as the attack de- 
pends heavily on a sense of the opposed virtues 
of Wintering Out, it would have been good 


l IIU.IG IS 

point of lives. The five sections, ‘Bar 
“Judea”, “Aloft", “Gloucestershire 1 d 
“Christendom” , pivot delicately abort 
tral image of flight and the statemeubufta 
that flight: Henry’s escape to an iu^q 
Switzerland is as unsuccessful agNalhatoa 
imaginary pastoral Gloucestenblrc (Haas 
mother is called Mrs Freshfields), Jodbiuj 
Christendom are both disfigured ud pra 
meaning by animosity. If Judea stain a! 
richer in raucous excess than Christtafarii 
because Zuckennan is not so delicatriypolsci 

I had an early vaccination against tbsasii 
thing. Joining a Zionist youth dubatfcuta' 
in search of racial identity (and girls) Inj 
almost at once informally expelled by mjte 
friend of the period, for mocking the cefc_ 
sentimental-patriotic dramatic redUtkfflK 
out fallen heroes. But so does everyone tb 
protested; but that was different. I feandS, 
lesson, which was to have no truck ri 
nationalists of any stripe: don't even aipre 
them, at the risk of loss of humour, lossote 
cells, loss of life. Even Roth, thorough , 
munized, I should have thought, takes ib 
longer to get free of it than he need. 

But that is because every arguments] 
ter how horrifying or hilarious, acqoirati 

gree of conviction when that vivid ^difficult itis tomake metrical mafiers at all In a "'VSTX of the Place and Thom 

beams on it. I don't want to use fively h contemporary critical prose, but also tw een , s °m P T J cfj onwards . The two 

dazzling, which this dense and fww rewarding a painstaking account of syntax ' Gunn 5 t « Gun n as a metaphysi- 

brings to mind, because the hedazzW^ can be. Her reading of Muldoon’s “syntax of l^gan v y deve ] 0 pinn an Idiom to deal 

see clearly. Through all the twbtsMd^ ( logic'", which he shares with Mac- ctanJ commU nity. Yet they meet 

this immaculately realized ntwd,.lW Neke, is a model of how this kind of thing can w*h: 18 , Earru | ous mode they seem 

lets us lose sight of anything, especially* 1 |* ( j onCi Qnd her understanding of the rela- in the u . d ’ |n America. Connor has had 

capacity for self-delusion. ; liomhip between these two writers is to have a *_ n „ VPf havinz shown 


see Longley writing at greater length on that, 
particularly since another essay here does in- 
clude an excellent account of “The Other 
Side". But it would also have been useful to 
know how she thinks North fits into Heaney s 
career retrospectively. It is possible to feel 
that, even if the essay does sharply identify 
some mailers which will recur in critical discus- 
sion of North, then Heaney has self-critically 
identified them too, and put them into a diffe- 
rent perspective with his subsequent books. 

The depreciation of Heaney, however, is 
presumably an element in the elevation of Mul- 
doon (we may presume that his attitude to 
North consorts with hers from his exclusion of 
all but its dedicatory poems from the Heaney 
selection in his extraordinary Faber Book of 
Contemporary Irish Poetry). You can, howev- 
er, admire Muldoon’s obliquity, slipperiness, 
sleight-of-hand and sheer inventiveness with- 
out feeling that they have any moral superior- 
ity in articulating the matter of (or the matter 


WIlllJ liciauo. iii-j •‘•“j * - 

on behalf of a consciousness yet to come; but 
poetry, like history in Robert Lowell's view 
also “has to live with what was here . And 
what is surely “here" in Ireland is, whether 
Edna Longley likes the word or not. the “ata- 
vistic" exasperations which arc given such in- 
tent scrutiny in the first half of North. It is one 
of the great virtues of this book, however, that 
you want to argue back at it. Unlike many 
books on modem poetry, this one has a power- 
ful, disruptive case to make and a genuine 
raison d’ltre. It also shows, in its moments of 
greatest engagement, a fiercely unrelenting 
and implacable critical intelligence at work. 


In the middle way 


NEW 

GRAFTON 

BOOKS 


BLOOD ON 
THFJR HANDS 
THE KILLING OF 
ANN CHAPMAN 
Richard Cottrell 

The brutal murder of Ann 
Chapman, a Radio London 
reporter, in Athens in 1971 during 
the dictatorship of the Greek 
Colonels, has never been 
satisfactorily explained. Now, the 
true facts have been unearthed. 
They indicate that Ann, who was 
acting as a courier for the Greek 
resistance, was killed by agents of the 
Greek state, and not by the semi- 
literate labourer who was convicted 
on perjured evidence. Richard 
Cottrell's gripping re-examination ol 
the affair throws light on some 
extraordinary international intrigues 
anti solves many problems raised by 
subsequent events. 

*46 12736 8 ILLUSTRATED 1 12-95 

modern mysteries 

OF BRITAIN 
Janet and Colin Bord 


Sean O’Brien 


trusts the contingencies of speech, butonthe 
other hand the poetry of speech may really be 
as flat and enervated as it sometimes seems. 

Spirits of the Place opens with musings on 
middfe age and identity. The outlook is bleak 
and undeluded, while the consolations are 
drink and solitary walking. Mortality is in the 
offing, yet Connor writes as if there s a 1 the 
timeln the world, permitting h^seU relaxed 
self-Dromptings like “Now I come to think of 
if or “And yet I must, I suppose’ .At times 
this ease is contrasted with impressively ren- 
dered particulars - a bar with its “beer-wea^ 
air or the losers at a luncheonette whose races 
“open and close on burgers / not looking at one 
Connornasnau an ^ h er, / like survivors of a blast “Jut foes 

7-P. -‘ween ««*c ^ - - 'travel, never having shown stand out oddly, as though elsewhere Cornioris 

%ether illuminating and suggestive. ^ argom ent or abstraction, but Ulely maintaining **>*"?*" * in . V arie°y 

uj-at — »—* .:-i nr** nnt. much interest in ft fnr related Henressmn uniformity-in variety. 

back 


unrekxed, too busily and protectively TONY CONNOR 

rerned to make ltscase. She Is, however, prop- Spirits of the Place 

eriy critical of the tendency among commenta- 87pp. Anvil . £4.5U. 

ton on contemporary poetry to ignore metrical o 856 46 1644, 

aod syntactical analysis. Her own work shows - {Q find similarities be- 

. hwfdifGcult it is to make metrical matters at all In a se . _ . _ f .L. Di*«nnHThnm 

I C.IJ..L * i.: ■ Uut nlcn 


■. "uugemer illuminating ana 
f ; Edna Longley’s essential alignments are not, 

. t, of course, unfemlliar in English criticism; but 
, -rin-'faJi' foe distinctiveness of this book derives from 
lives In search of an Mp^awn^^. ^ ^ it sheds Qn the pld arguments 


iterest In argument or abstraction, out my maintaining ■ 

Je OT„e on to disappoint, for related J rofound |y depressing ^do^ty^jnety 
Tim^mav Drove tliat Old World read- ^ secon d section finds Connor b 
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conclusion - no resolution - to th 
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gue at the Dawn Motor Works in d 
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China ! . 

just as he’d told them every Christmas, 

her father would be dead within the year . 

She would many again within another 

and move to a different neck of the woods. . . 

the brother and his wife would have their second g 


: before last : 


among hVLaniistnans. watching cricket at 
Rawtenstall, rememtaring schoolfellows and 
revives grieving at the narrowness of outlook 
he witnessed as a child .Town llfein Uncash, re 
Sul much money and with few ways our 
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sav Tony Hafrison does in his Finest wort, 
where the ordinal • 

SSissrias. 

>. b a?d" lt’s not lack of talent that prevent eon- 
. f,’ m -craoine his besetting modesty. In- 

ZrTme fitfi.1 wrprte* ^i" the poems 
from India which conclude this collect'on. The 

senTe of incompleteness, of energy niiming out 

. ‘ torallon of bis appetite and confidence. 


Weeping Madonnas, phantom black 
dogs, mysterious disappearances, 
UFO’s and beings from other 
worlds, sea and lake monsters, fairies 
and 'native spirits’, and poltergeists 

are among the* modern mysteries to 

which the Bords-unrivalled 
authorities in the field of unexplained 
phenomena- now turn their 
attention. 

24612635 3 ILLUSTRATED £1493 

RUTH 

MONTGOMERY! 
HERALD OF THE 
NEW AGE 

Ruth Montgomery with 
Joanne Garland 


A born sceptic, Ruth Montgomery 
did not embrace the psychic world 
immediately, but used her 
investigative skills as a journalist to 
explore psychic phenomena. 

In this book we follow Ruth 
Montgomery from her first seance, 
through her emergence into the 
realm of mediums, prophets, 
and spiritualists, to her dazzling 
success as an international 
psychic authority. 

246131994 £10.95 

SPIDER WORLD: 
THETOWER 
Colin Wilson 

Spider World is Colin Wilson’s first 
. venture into science fantasy, -a . 
brilliantly conceived saga of 25th- 
century men enslaved by spiders, 
and of one human with the strength 
of mind to fight to bring about the 
rebirth of his race. 'Mostforrhidubk; a 
really fine work of imaginativejontasy: 
Richard Adams , 

■ ' 246 12510 1 £10-95 
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The Basques 
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The anonymous French author of the twelfth- 
century guidebook for pilgrims to Compostela 
had a low opinion of the Basques. They were, 
he thought, ns barbaric as the Irish, to whom 
they must be related. Indeed, he continued, it 
was said that they were descended from a com- 
bined troop of Nubians, Irish and Britons, im- 
probably sent by Julius CaesHr to make the 
Spaniards pay their taxes, who took to wives 
the women of Vizcaya and A lava. This was 
neither die first nor the last, nor by any means 
the most exotic, attempt to explain the origins 
and early history of this most mysterious 
people. 

Investigation of them is hampered by two 
drawbacks. One is the almost crippling lack of 
evidence relating to the Basques before about 
the year 1000. The other is the rise of modem 
Basque nationalism (and its opponents) which 
has muddied the currents of scholarly debate. 
Roger Collins is undeterred: his excellent book 
is distinguished by restraint and common 
sense; as well as by considerable ingenuity in 
fitting together the fragments of evidence to 
construct a coherent account. 

Sixteenth-century antiquarians claimed that 
Basque was the language spoken in the Garden 
of Eden. Collins concedes that it is of great 
antiquity and definitely not Indo-European, 
but prudently goes no further. The prehistoric 
archaeology of the Basque region is meagre, 
and cannot help in the search for Basque ori- 
gins. Faint light begins to dawn with the first 
written references to the Basques about the 

Reigns in Spain 

I. A, A, Thompson 

A. VV. LOVETT 

Early Habsjnirg Spain IS 17-1 598 
352pp. Oxford University Press. £25 
(paperback, £9.95). 

0198221398 


beginning of the Christian era. Collins does his 
best with the comments of Graeco-Roman 
ethnographers such as Strabo, while recogniz- 
ing that they had as little need for first-hand 
knowledge of their subject as did Tacitus on 
the Germans. He makes a persuasive case for 
supposing that the Basques were more Rom- 
anized, less isolated, less hostile to Mediterra- 
nean culture during the Roman period than has 
often been supposed; and the case is sup- 
ported by. among other evidence, his intri- 
guing revelation of a cohort of Basques sta- 
tioned at High Rochester, north of Hadrian's 
Wall, in the third century. The case for the 
spread of Christianity into the lowland Basque 
regions of the upper Ebro valley by about 300 
seems equally cogent, though there is no evi- 
dence of Christianity in the further, highland 
zones until a much later date. 

Thus far, and peculiarities of language apart, 
the history of the Basque country has analogies 
with the hi story of other western regions of the 
Roman Empire - Armorica, say, or Dum no- 
nin. “The parting of the ways", the title of 
Collins's fine third chapter, came later. Three 
developments seem to have been important. 
The withering of Roman rule disrupted the 
market-relationships from which the never ex- 
clusively pastoralist economy of the Basques 
had profited and Wrought seismic changes 
upon lowland-highland, town-country pat- 
terns of dependence. Political change as a re- 
sult of the barbarian invasions transformed the 
Basque country into a frontier zone between 
the hostile powers of Visigoth and Meroving- 
ian Frank. Inferred demographic growth in the 
western Pyrenees, together with the exigencies 
of inheritance customs, gave the Basques the 
need and the opportunity for territorial expan- 
sion. As obscure as the Slavonic drift into 
Greece which was occurring at the same time, 
the Basques seeped north into Aquitaine and 
south towards the Rioja during the sixth and 


‘ Early modern Spain has been well served by 
historians. R. B. Merriman and Trevor Davies 
and, more recently, remarkable, works of 
synthesis and’ interpretation by J.'H. Elliott, 
John Lynch, Domfnguez Ortiz and Henry 
Kamen have kept successive generations of 
students not only informed , but challe nged and 
inspired. . 

A.W: Lovett is; therefore, competing with a 
field of outstanding talent and scholarship. His 
one advantage was that he could have been up 
to date, and had he kept to his original intern, 
tioh of summarizing recent research. Early 
Habsbnrg Spain 15J7-1598 might have had 
some point. Instead, he has chosen to embark 
: on a general review of early Habsburg Spain in 
the form of a series of lectures purporting to 
serye ns : a '^teaching manual”. It is not at all- 
blear whpt kind of teachers he has in mind. His 
■ text is too elertientary to add much to what they 
will already know, and, as might be expected 
.from someone vyitlvan avowed admiration for. 
historians of past generations, reflects little of 
• the concerns and approaches of current hislbr- 
biography: -Si rice the 1970s in .Spain there has 
been an explosion of historical activity, but 
> instead of imparting a sense of its excitement. 
.-LbvetrVdepre^^ narrative 

either passes over the rCsuUiof recent research 
or liquidizes the bid and the new info Indisting* 

1 uishabiUty. The chapter .on ; the Church, for 
: expmple. reilc fates the sbrt df nlateriaf ,djt (hq 
; In^uisition thsl cgin.be found bnywhire,' but 
gives ho IndlCaliOd of, the exciting arid original 
. uise.ribW beijig mad® of CrfnK .re cords, $hrinq$. 
; - and jdpfthdcyotjqits.fptecdns^ a sodalhis- 
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will not discover, however, what it is that is 
being done. The reference to new thinking on 
the role and nature of the Cortes is a case in 
point. C. D. Hendricks’s work on the Cortes of 
Charles V is not mentioned, and the rehabilita- 
tion of its political role after the defeat of the 
Comuneros by Hendricks and Stephen Halic- 
zer ignored, as is the significance of the 1590s 
for the subsequent history of the Cortes. 

The capriciousness of the bibliography also 
reveals a real confusion as to the purpose and 
the targets of the book. Not one in a thousand 
of the readers it is aimed at will have access to 
the abstruse foreign-language titles listed. Yet 
dozens of important recent works In English 
are not cited, Richard Kagan’s being only the 
most glaring of the omissions. 

Even Lovett’s title is something of a mis- 
nomer. The chapters which deal with the inter- 
nal histories of The Netherlands, France, Por- 
tugal, Mexico^ find Peru, are only indirectly 


Unravelling the thread 


seventh centuries. Gascony - Vasconia - 
emerged. Muslim emirs of al-Andalus and 
Carolingian mayors and kings were to find its 
inhabitants quite as difficult to contain in the 
eighth century as had their Visigothic and 
Merovingian predecessors in the seventh. 

In these circumstances the Basque people 
won out as tertiusgaudens. A kingdom of Pam- 
plona, later to be known as Navarre, emerged 
in the ninth century; so loo, north of the 
Pyrenees, an effectively independent duchy of 
Gascony. Given the lack of native chronicles, 
hagiography or (before the eleventh century) 
charters, their political history has to be pieced 
together from fragments of dynastic genealogy 
and the occasional comment by Frankish, 
Asturian Or Hispano-Muslim annalists. The 
author wrestles judiciously with these laconic 
materials, but one can almost hear his sigh of 
relief when he turns to the marginally better- 
documented theme of Basque culture . broadly 
defined. There are some illuminating pages on 
the literary culture of the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies (surprisingly precocious), on matrilineal 
inheritance, on Basque migration to Castile, 
on the earliest piece of writing in Basque (from 
1055), on transhuniant pastoralism, on the 


growth of exchange and towns and 
gradual infiltration of French cultu^ 
en« from the eleventh century on»« 

Despite the ephemeral empire ofw, , 
Great (d 1.135), whfch 
deaux to Ledn, a distinctively 
never did emerge. Gascony was snckS 
Angevin orbit by a dynastic marriage 
there by the insatiable English thirst fatS 
until it fell to the French monarchy nZ 
was cut off from the spoils of the Recml 
by Aragon and Castile; and looked iS 
the ocean. If the Bnsques no more discos 
America - unother cherished national m? 
than the Welsh, they played a sigoiflcantTokii 
opening it up. Todoy there are more Bur- 
in Nevada than in Navarra. 

This is an absorbing book by a giftedfeta- 
ian. The text is decently printed, thefootaefa 
are where they should be, the maps are 
able alike for quantity and clarity, sod fe 
illustrations are always apposite (thought 
will have to lake a magnifying-glass to Alta 
Asnar's charter on p 205). It marks anew 
cious beginning for Blackwell’s dcwscms 
T he Peoples of Europe, edited by Jan 
Campbell and Barry Cunliffe. 


Malco lm Budd 
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The Medieval Crown of Aragon: A short 
history 

230pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £27.50. 
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most glaring of the omissions. T. N. Bisson’s “short history” of the ninny and 

Even Lovett’s title is something of a mis- varied regions which made up the medieval 
nomer. The chapters which deal with the inter- “Crown” of Aragon is billed as an up-to-date 

nal .histories of The Netherlands, France, Por- replacement for Chaytor’s now-venerable 

tugai, Mexico: and Peril are only indirectly History of Aragon and Catalonia ( J933). It may 

related to. the history of Spain.; There no thqs be expected to reflect much new research 

senous^analysis hefe of militaty and 'naval aqd the .changes in Ijistorical fashion which 

• hnp er 0hves, of.policy-rnaking In Madrid, of have , occurred more recently. One obvious 
Spaln’i i strategic priorities.- Important discus- . tendency has been the growing status of social 
sions of there issues by Ji F.Guilmartih, David . and economic history, a changewhichhas par- 
Ugohinrsino,; De Umar Jensen and Geoffrey ticularly affected the study of late medieval 

. P “K er U . n J 1Ot0 c l » nC ! e f c1, 01 a bUt0r y of Catalonia, and therefore demands the atten- 
sIxteentTi-certtutv Soa n it is unheHevahife mhot . Hnn nf th* ... ■ . 


material here. Bisson’s book is, in mb*? 
spects, more coherent than J. N. KjF 
earlier, and larger, study, TheSpw&W 
doms. If also gains from covering » wF 
period than the late Middle Ages stort- 
irritating, and sometimes obfuscating^F 
Catalan and nnll-CaBlillan bias °f Wyj, 
work Is, happily, largely absent here. IJ 
ever, it is not particularly easy to re8 ®V, 
political narrative tends to appeanM - 
sion of short, staccato, and rather 
sentences, instead of developing 3 
clearer argument. In contrast, the .pasjjr 
economic history, in particular the 
decline after the Black Death or 
more fluent, but unduly sceptical!^, 
work of Vilar and other distinguished . • 
mlc and social historians of CaiaW* , 
the great advances made in theiraac . ^ 
of economic life in Castile, espeej^i'v 
later Middle Ages, achieved on im jr 
manuscript materials much infenoi w 
A vonnn nnn run not but be SUSp 
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rtinp Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25 
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UBUULL B. HINTIKKA and JAAKKO 

Bmm 

^gating Wittgenstein 
326pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £27.50. 

5631 141790 

flea three studies of Wittgenstein’s thought 
« strikingly different in style, focus, under- 
1 sanding and allegiance. Whereas Peter 
Hacker is the outstanding Wittgensteinian 
scholar of his generation, and Norman Mal- 
colm the best-known of his disciples, Merrill 
and Jaakko Hintikka are not followers. 

Fie Hintikkas see themselves as literary de- 
tectives who enjoy the task of teasing out the 
true meaning of a philosopher's words; and the 
excitement that they undoubtedly felt in un- 
ravelling the thread of Wittgenstein’s thought 
is a palpable and engaging feature of their 
book. Its principal aim is to establish the cor- 
rect understanding, and the main lines of de- 
ttkpment, of Wittgenstein's ideas. Their 
strategy is to let Wittgenstein speak for himself 
a fir asposslble by extensive quotation from 
hBpuUished and unpublished writing, and this 
approach is particularly successful in illuminat- 
ing Wittgenstein's comparatively neglected 
. middle period. But much of the book is inevit- 
ably' concerned with the philosophy of the 
'. Tmctalus : It is hbre that the Hintikkas’ story 
■starts, iand it is against the insidious tempta- 
lionsto winch he gave way in the construction 
of his first philosophy that the most powerful of 
i Wittgenstein's later attacks are directed. And 
;"by poshing further the pioneering work of 
D*rid Pears on the influence - by assimilation 
i ®d rejection - of Russell’s ideas on the young 
®%*tein , they throw light into some of the 
dtrkesi comers of the Traetatus. 

| • Their book overlaps with Professor Mal- 
' “to *, which has the Traetatus as its principal 
, faus. But his approach is different. Malcolm 
; to show that many of the leading ideas 
• ofthe Tracte/itf were abandoned by Wittgen- 
win In his later thinking. To this end he con- 
•_strocu a series of confrontations between the 


early and late Wittgenstein: by juxtaposing the 
thoughts of the first period with the corres- 
ponding thoughts of the final period, each casts 
light on the other. This part of the work is well 
designed. But Malcolm’s book suffers from the 
same weakness as the Hintikkas’: it is mark- 
edly less successful when it eventually turns 
away from the Traetatus to the interpretation 
of the later philosophy considered in itself. 

Here Hacker's book scores heavily, as it 
does in many other ways. It is a substantially 
revised version of the book of the same title 
(but different subtitle) he published fifteen 
years ago. Like its predecessor, it covers a 
range of central themes in Wittgenstein’s 
work; but much of it has been changed beyond 
recognition to remove the many misunder- 
standings Hacker has detected in the original 
edition. This new edition, imbued with Hack- 
er’s exceptional knowledge of Wittgenstein’s 
unpublished writing, displays a thorough mas- 
tery of every phase of Wittgenstein’s thought, 
and replaces its predecessor as the best general 
study of Wittgenstein's philosophy. 

The most extravagant of the many differ- 
ences of interpretation present in these works 
is to be found in the accounts they offer of two 
crucial and closely connected aspects of 
Wittgenstein's later philosophy of language 
and mind: his views on rule-following and 
sensations. 

Malcolm puts forward a strong version of the 
currently popular community-interpretation of 
Wittgenstein's investigation of the concept of 
following a rule. He ascribes to Wittgenstein 
the view that the concept of following a rule 
implies the concept of a community of rule- 
followers in which there is agreement about 
which actions conform with the rule: someone 
can truly be said to follow a rule only if he is a 
member of such a community. Hence, there 
could not be an individual who grew up in 
isolation from any society and developed the 
capacity to follow rules - rules that govern a 
system of signs, say. And not only does Mal- 
colm attribute this view of the concept of rule- 
following to Wittgenstein: he claims that much 
of what is novel and important in Wittgen- 
stein’s post-Tracmms thinking depends on it. 
Moreover, he undertakes to argue that this 
conception of mle-following is correct. But it is 
unsurprising that Malcolm’s attempt to ground 
this interpretation in the texts of Wittgenstein’s 
later work is totally unconvincing. For the view 
of rule-following he credits Wittgenstein with 
is not present in his published work. And the 
reason it is absent is that Wittgenstein con- 
sidered it to be mistaken. Malcolm Is unaware 
that there is conclusive evidence that pinning 
his favoured view on Wittgenstein involves a 


serious misunderstanding of Wittgenstein's 
later thought. For - as both Hacker and the 
Hintikkas point out - Wittgenstein rejected 
this account of rule-following in his unpub- 
lished manuscripts: he there explicitly con- 
cedes the conceptual possibility of an indi- 
vidual rule-follower, isolated from any com- 
munity whose members follow the same rules 
as he does. It is easy to see where Malcolm has 
gone wrong: he misconstrues Wittgenstein's 
rejection of the idea of a rule that is essentially 
unshareable as the assertion that it is impossi- 
ble for a socially isolated individual to follow a 
rule. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary part of the 
Hintikkas* book is that which purports to 
explain Wittgenstein’s views about "private 
experience". They maintain that Wittgen- 
stein’s "private language argument” consti- 
tutes a criticism not of Cartesian metaphysics, 
but only of Cartesian semantics. They argue 
that Wittgenstein conceived of sensations as 
real events that arc private “in a perfectly 
straightforward Cartesian sense" , but that he 
held that we can use language to name or de- 
scribe these private events only by means of a 
public framework: a “private object” can be 
spoken of only by means of a public correlate. 
Accordingly, although sensntions are private 
events, sensation-language can never be essen- 
tially private but must always be publicly 
understandable. The Hintikkas are well aware 
of the controversial nature of their interpreta- 
tion and they argue at length in support of their 
view that Wittgenstein was a covert believer in 
a Cartesian metaphysics. But if they had spent 
more time clarifying their claim that he re- 
garded sensations as being private events (“in a 
perfectly straightforward Cartesian sense”), 
they might have withdrawn it. Although their 
interpretation is far from being lucid, it is cer- 
tainly intended to cany the implication (hat 
Wittgenstein thought of sensations as not being 
“publicly accessible", and this, together with - 
the invocation of Descartes, is a fair indication 
of their state of confusion. They fail to appre- 
ciate Wittgenstein's delicate treatment of the 
issue of the supposed privacy of sensations; 
they have little understanding of his account of 
the verbal expression of sensation; and they 
are compelled to adduce in support of their 
interpretation remarks to whose ironical intent 
they are blind. The result is a travesty of Witt- 
genstein’s view: he would have been the first to 
question its sense. 

Hacker’s treatment of the topics of rule- 
following and sensations is greatly superior to 
anything on these matters in Malcolm’s or the 
Hintikkas’ book. He fully exposes the error of 
the community-interpretation and he has too 
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ances. Some say that the words take on a 
special meaning in metaphorical utterances; 
others that although they do not take on special 
meanings, the speaker of a metaphor means by 
his words something different from what they 
mean. In Chapter Two Cooper argues that 
both views are mistaken. Following Donald 
Davidson, he holds that there is nothing special 
about the meaning of metaphors, whether at 
the semantic level of word-meaning or at the 
pragmatic level of “speaker’s meaning”. Meta- 
phors are simply utterances which do not pur- 
port to "convey a belief’. What, then, is their 
function? This is the main problem discussed m 
Chapter Three. Metaphors, Cooper thinks, 
can achieve many different things - “stimulate 
imagery, prompt comparisons, lend memor- 
able expression to theories, evoke aum- 
. oheres, create a mood of conceptual disturb- 
ance, and so on” - but their global, sustaining 
■ function is to “cultivate'intimacy" amc ? n 8 the ; 
. people capable of interpreting metaphors In 
general or a certain metaphor in 
The fourth and last chapterisdevotedtothe. 

; notion of “metaphorical truth . which Coop«r 
dismisses as he has already dismissed the 
• notion of “mewphorical meaning ■ - _ 

The special “intimacy which it is the fuqc- 
don of metaphors to cultivate hemg the senre 
- . of belonging tp an Interpretative elite. Cooper 
owes us an account of what It Is to interpret a^ 
metaphor. No such account, however, is pro- 
vided! What he has to Say on .this topld is mostly 


Firm a grasp of Wittgenstein’s reflections on 
privacy and the self-ascription of present 
sensations to fall for the absurd idea that Witt- 
genstein conceived of sensations as Cartesian 
immaterial events about which nothing can be 
said except by means of a public correlate. But 
his own account of Wittgenstein's investigation 
of the concept of sensation is- not free from 
difficulty. In explaining his rejection of the 
model of "object and name ( Bezeichnung as 
unsuitable for the grammar of the verbal ex- 
pression of sensation, Hucker considers a case 
in which your touching my injured arm causes 
me pain and I cry out “It hurts" or I moan. He 
allows that we can properly say that your 
touching my arm caused me to cry out, but 
asserts (hat we should not say that the pain 
caused me to moan or cry out. And the reason 
for this is that the pain “is not an intermediate 
object or event between your touching and my 
crying out, connected to each in a causal 
chain". If this correctly represents Wittgen- 
stein’s view- it is curious that the Investigations 
is silent about the apparent causal role of 
sensations - (hen it contains a crucial weak- 
ness. It would not be plausible to deny that my 
pain can be caused by what happens to my 
body. This is specially dear when there is a 
distinct temporal gap between what is done to 
my body and the resulting pain und bodily 
reaction. 

But in any event Hacker is certainly in no 
position to deny this: lie writes into his case 
that your touching my arm ctiH.vc.r me pain. He 
must therefore allow that my pain is a later 
event caused by your touching my arm. But if 
he concedes this much his view is rendered 
problematic. For the question must arise. 
What is the relation between this later event 
(the pain) and my moan or cry? Hacker is 
committed to denying that this relation can be 
causal and his view would appear to be that a 
pain cannot properly be thought of as a cause 
either of its verbal or of its non-verbal mani- 
festations in behaviour. But if my pain is an 
event caused by something that happens to my 
body, why is it supposed to be unavailable as a 
source of my bodily reactions to the pain? Is it 
not merely a piece of philosophical legislation, 
not an implication of the concept of pain, that a 
pain cannot be cited as the cause of a bodily 
movement of the sufferer? And if it should be 
conceded that not only is my pain caused by 
your touching my arm, but in turn it caused my 
arm to jerk away from your touch, the pain 
would be an intermediate event, connected to 
your touching and my movement in a causal 
chain. It would then be very difficult to pre- 
serve the causal isolation of my pain from its 
veibal (or merely vocal) expression. 


general at least, to grasp a content which the 
speaker or writer intends to convey; it is to 
have certain thoughts as a result of hearing or 
reading the metaphor, which thoughts must be 
interesting enough to “justify" it. They need 
not be propositional, let alone consist in a com- 
parison, and need not have been foreseen by 
the speaker or writer. 

There is some truth in some of Cooper’s 
remarks, but they are far from constituting a 
genuine account of the phenomenon of 
metaphor. To achieve that, we would do better 
to go back to, and elaborate, the "standard 
view”, according to which metaphors are used 
..to communicate something which is different 
from, although related to, what the Words liter- 
ally mean. Cooper rejects this view, but in this 
case (as in others) he misses the target. His 
main argument against the communicative 
approach is that the “content” of a given 
metaphor is often indeterminate. Like many, 
others, he takes It for granted that the content 
Of a communicative act must be determinate. 
But consider the following example of non- 
verbal .communication, which 1 borrow from 
Dan Sporber and Deirdrc Wilson’s book Rate- . 
vance: Communication and Cognition (re- 
viewed in the TLS on September 19, 1986): 

Mary and Pater ore newly arrived at the seaside. Sho 
onens the window overlooking the sea and snufs 
appreciatively, and ostenslvely. When Peter follows 
suit, there is no ope particular good thing that comes 
to his attention: the air smells (resh, fresher than it 
did ih town; ft reminds ‘hkn ; of their prevloufi hell- 
4a? 1 fJ nf t" W h 1 •.* * 1 “■ 


days, he can smell the sea, seaweed, ozone, fish; all 
sorts of pleasant things come to mind, and while, 
because her sniff was appreciative, be is reasonably 
safe in assuming that she most have intended him to 
notice at least some of them, he is unlikely to be able 
to pin her intentions down any further. Is there any 
reason to assume that her intentions were more spe- 
cific? Is there a plausible answer, in the form of an 
explicit linguistic paraphrase, to the question, what 
does she mean? Could she have achieved the same 
communicative effect by speaking? Clearly not. 

This example displays those features of meta- 
phorical ulle ranees ' which prompted David- 
son's and Cooper’s rejection of lhe com- 
municative approach - indeterminacy, resist- 
ance to paraphrase, non-proposlfionatity, im- 
perfect match between the speaker’s intention 
and the hearer's interpretation .... But non- 
verbal communication is communication: by 
sniffing ostenslvely, Mary “means’.’ something, 
in Paul Grice's sense. Cooper claims that the 
pragmatic notion of “speaker's meaning” is 
Irrelevant in the case of metaphor, but he does 
not even mention G rice's famous. elaboration 
of it. This is unfortunate, for there are reasons 
to believe that the theory of communication 
based . on Grice's ideas can accommodate 
metaphorical utterances In the same way as it 
can accommodate non-verbal communication. 
It is ironic that Blackwell should have pub- 
lished Cooper’s Metaphor in the same year sis 
Sperberaud Wilson’s book, in which a genuine 
account of metaphor is presented, faithful, to 
■ the “standard view” but avoiding all the objec- 
: tions lbyilled against iLby. Cooper, v, . " 
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New magic in the old web 


Tessa Rajak 

kmilschOrer 

The History of the Jewish People in the Age of 
Jesus Christ 

Volume Three, Part One ( ! 75 pc-ad i 35) 
Revised and edited by Gezn Vermes. Fergus 
Millar and Martin Goodman 
704pp. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. £25. 
056702244 7 

This year n major scholarly enterprise will 
reach fruition: the last lap of the revised Eng- 
lish version of Emil Schiirer's great German 
History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus 
Christ. It will be completed soon by Volume 
Three, Part Two, which will also carry the 
index to the whole work. The new English 
edition was launched in 1973, with Volume 
Two appearing in 1979. In Volume Three, Part 
One wc have readied the Jewish Diaspora and 
"Literature”. 

Academic histories do not normally achieve 
revision long after they were written: they just 
get superseded. So far, however, were 
Schiirer's densely documented volumes from 
obsolescence in the 1960s that the lack of an 
English version of their final edition (1901-09) 
was still sharply felt. After an earlier plan for a 
translation, mildly updated, what lias emerged 
is very much more daring: a totul reworking of 
the original in the light of the copious fresh 
evidence that has come to light since Schiirer’s 
lifetime 11844-1910) and a presentation of that 
' evidence together with a guide to its interpreta- 
tion. The result is a new and unified whole, 
whose stylistic cohesion has been secured by 
the skill of Pamela Vermes, the work's literary 
editor. In the great age of Ahertumswfssen- 
schaft, SchQrer stood out; in the present day, 
where academic self-effacement is none too 
common, the selfless and equally talented 
labours of his editors are even more deserving 
of acknowledgement. 

That the theme is broad in scope is apparent 
from the fact that collaboration was required, 
in a venture initiated by a theologian (Matthew 
Black, the History's organizing editor), be- 
tween Jewish Studies (Geza Vermes) and Clas- 
sics (Fergus Millar and -Martin Goodman). 
SchOrer was Professor of Theology in the 
University of Gdttingen, and founder of the 


Theologischc Literal urzeitung. He published 
the first small version of his History in 1874 
as a Lehr buch der neutestamentlichen Zeir- 
geschichte. But its ultimate title and contents 
revenl an enlarged perspective. It had become 
manifest that New Testament History entailed 
a study of the Jews and their culture over sever- 
al centuries, and this led into a formidable 
number of diverse areas. That, indeed, is what 
constitutes the value of a guide like Schiirer's 
and what has justified the updating. The fate of 
the Jews was always bound up with that of the 
nations in whose midst they found themselves, 
and J udaism will remain a closed book to those 
who think compart mentally. This makes it 
paradoxical - or perhaps explicable - that the 
stigma of exclusivity has so often been attached 
to the Jews - as even, in this volume, by 
SchQrer himself at some unfortunate moments. 

But (he true picture emerges from the 
assembled material, and it is one of a culture 
powerful in its own right, quite distinct from* 
and yet enmeshed in its Classical environment, 
with permeability both ways. Thus, in this 
revised History, one can find some of the best 
available short summaries of important topics 
in Greek and Roman history, such as foreign 
cults in Graeco-Roman paganism, foreign 
groups in Greek cities, and even the thorny 
problem of the Roman citizenship. 

Schurer also took a broad view of what was 
chronologically germane to his theme. His 
narrative sections run well beyond the ages of 
Jesus and Paul, to the Jewish revolt under 
Hadrian; the portrayal of institutions and of 
literature goes even further, taking us into 
Mishnaic matters (occasionally misused to ex- 
plain the earlier period) and, for the Diaspora, 
into the Severan age, when the surviving in- 
scriptions become more plentiful and reveal- 
ing. The revision rather accentuates this trait, 
because the newer epigraphic evidence gets 
considerable attention, including the remark- 
able and not yet published late dedication put 
up by an association of Jews, proselytes and 
sympathizers in Aphrodisias, Caria. 

Certain aspects of Schiirer's conceptual 
framework could not stand; and changes in 
headings and nomenclature alone reveal how 
many perspectives have altered since his day. 
Especially where literature was concerned, ill- 
founded old assumptions had to go, and there 
have been a number of sophisticated strategic 


decisions to be made. So we now have no 
dichotomy between Palestinian and Hellenistic 
writings, because, in the wake especially of 
Martin Hengel's Judaism and Hellenism , it is 
no longer acceptable to say that a Jewish work 
written in Greek could not have been com- 
posed in a Palestinian milieu. Instead, there 
are sections for “works composed in Hebrew 
and Aramaic", for those composed in Greek, 
and (to come in Part Two) for those whose 
original language is uncertain. “Sacred 
Legend" has become “Biblical Midrash", and 
Includes now the Genesis Apocryphon from 
Qumran - but excludes the well-known ro- 
mance of Joseph and Asenath, which has gone 
to the Greek section. The effect is to remove 
texts from the realm of pure fairy-tale, and to 
associate them with the mainstream of Jewish 
non- legal religious thought, aggadah (a cate- 
gory of which SchQrer himself was scarcely 
aware). "Historical Literature” (in Greek) be- 
comes “Prose Literature about the Past”, 
which can then take in biblical expansions, like 
the Testament of Job, and can link up with 
Hebrew and Aramaic Midrash, showing how 
arbitrary the language divide could be. The 
reader becomes aware that historical thinking 
was scarcely separate at this time (as it was not 
at others) ffom biblical exegesis. What SchQrer 
described as "Jewish Propaganda in Pagan Dis- 
guise” (unter heidnische Maske) becomes 
“Jewish Writings under Gentile Pseudonyms”: 
the altered implication is obvious, and else- 
where in the text, even in the revised form, we 
can still discern an excessive readiness to see 
what the Jews wrote as designed merely to 
impress others, a readiness which arose, no 
doubt, from a certain partisanship on the 
part of the author in later Jewish-Christian 
antagonism. 

But perhaps the most fundamental shift is in 
a quite new receptivity to Apocalyptic, to mys- 
ticism and to magic. Here the revisers have not 
only drawn upon (he fruits of a real revolution 
in scholarship (of which Gershom Scholem was 
by no means the only begetter), but have them- 
selves broken new ground by commissioning 
P. S. Alexander to draw an exciting prelimin- 
ary map of the difficult evidence bearing on 
Jewish magic - which is often, as may be ex- 
pected, scarcely distinguishable from its pagan 
counterpart. 

Overall, the new arrangement gives due re- 
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Rules and mysteries 


J. R. Porter 

JOHN BARTON 

Oracles of God: Perceptions of ancient 
prophecy in Israel after tha Exile 
324pp. Darton, Longman and Todd. £12.95. 
.0232516669 


Oracles of God is a really important contribu- 
tion to . biblical studies; It tackles a subject 
,4vhlch Has not been comprehensively treated 
' before and its numerous original suggestions . 
compel the ' reader to view many tntich- 
discussed problems in a quite new, light. The 
argumentation is subtle and ingenious and this 1 
is certainly a specialist work, but the style is 
clear arid lively, marked by forthright and 
..sometimes delightfully disrespectful com- 
V meunts. Qne, finishes reading itboth instructed 
and entertained. , : 

V A good deal of attention has been paid in 
recent Old Testament scholarship to the ways 
hi which later Judaism came to «iew the ancient 
; prophets, thfough the: Study of subsequent 
adcUtloristotheoriginalpropheiHc orflclcs. But 
: Dr Barton casts, h{S net miii:h more widely, In a 
\ sweep that tie seeks particularly to justify ih his 
. first two chapters. Haarguesthnrali the books, 
apart from tjie Pentateuch, ill )he existing Jew- 
ish canon, were v iewed in the' post^e Jdlie period 
' ; jis ^'propheties”, whether' or not a ntaejem 
reader would so cohsidbr them; and tbnt many 
. of the apocryphal and pseudeplgraphical wri- 
tings werr^ as “p^phe^es’L This, 

,‘isa most ilfurtiinatlng proposal; one on]y won- 
; ttera whether logidafly BdAbn should exclude 
| Oven the Pentateuch: .!Fpr when he Writes, 
J ^thefe were ■ certainly. thpsninNew Testament- 
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Cistercians was less apparent to contempor- 
aries than to later scholars; and their patrons, 
like those in later ages, tried to hedge their 
spiritual bets. 

Many of the authors seem to be looking for 
uniformity and distinctiveness and almost re- 
luctantly reach the conclusion that they were 
ideals rather than realities. Coldstream refers 
to “a Cistercian demeanour, perhaps a Cister- 
cian habit of thought, rather than anything 
more precise", which cut across the prevailing 
tendency towards regionalism. Lawrence, 
while concentrating on the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries “in order to establish the 
growth of a recognizable Cistercian aesthetic", 
admits that there was no real uniformity in the 
script or decoration of manuscripts, and the 
subtitle of Chadd's article on the liturgy is "The 
limits of uniformity". For Halsey, “the most 
telling evidence of a recognizably Cistercian 
manner is the rapidity with which non- 
Cistercian monastic churches In England were 
built more or less to this plan”, but, in view of 
the doubts in dating, this evidence cuts both 
ways, and the Cistercians may have followed 
rather than set the prevailing styles. 

There seems to have been a series of gener- 
ational shifts in artistic and architectural styles, 
corresponding to those In religious life. 


ence of Bernard - several authors suggest that n 
there was a relaxation about 1 160 and again, C 
more markedly, around 1200, which consti- si 
tuted a sort of turning-point. Coldstream dis- p 
tinguishes “a brief twelfth-century phase" in o 
Cistercian architecture, which she attributes as n 
much to poverty as to principle, and Feigusson g 
suggests parallels between the building d 
campaigns at Rievaulx and Kirkstall in the mid 
and late twelfth century with those at Ciairvaux r 
and Fontenay, though the chronology is { 
uncertain. 1 

There are no clear answers to the questions s 
of Burgundian influence and of control by the i 
general chapters or mother houses. No writer i 
faces the issues of pre-existing buildings or of 
the books and objects brought by new com- 
munities from other places. Most of them seem 
to accept the contemporary topos that the set- 
tlements were on virgin land in wooden build- 
ings, which were later replaced by stone con- 
structions, though there is good evidence that 
some early Cistercians, including the founders 
of the New Monastery at Clteaux. made use of 
inhabited sites. Not many new communities, I 
think, had the good fortune to move into build- 
ings specially constructed before they arrived 
so as to allow them, as Halsey says, “to follow 
their strict Rule properly from day one”. Many 
factors, including the founders, lay-brothers 
(about whom there are a few loose remarks 
here) and secular workers, entered into the 
construction of permanent buildings. Some 
writers make much of the role of monks like 
Adam of Meaux, Geoffrey of Ainai and 
Robert of Ciairvaux, who were sent to assist in 
setting up new abbeys, but it strains the evi- 
dence to describe them as architectural super- 
visors or as master-masons. Bernard asked 
Malachy to help Robert so that Mellifont 
would be advanced “in buildings and in other 
necessities", and there is disagreement even 
among the scholars writing in this volume over 
whether the officinas arranged by Geoffrey at 
Fountains were buildings or liturgical offices. 

In spite of an occasional tendency to stress 
the primacy and distinctiveness of the Cister- 
cians and to exaggerate the influence of Ber- 
[ naid’s Apology most of the articles come down 

on the side of regionalism, as might be ex- 
. pected or scholars who have worked primarily 
(and sometimes exclusively) on regional ma- 
terials. Rievaulx, for Halsey, was “an Anglo- 
j Roman Romanesque church which conformed 
t to the Cistercian architectural aesthetic in hav- 
s ing little ornament, most likely no crossing 
[- tower or triforium and in being built to a plan 


recently formulated in Burgundy”, and 
Coldstream urges that the Cistercians must be 
studied in relation to other orders and secular 
patrons, who soon began to treat them like 
other Benedictines. The articles on tile pave- 
ments, seals and manuscripts likewise lay 
greater emphasis on their local than on their 

distinctively Cistercian character. 

Very few of the authors lean towards dog- 
matism. however, either on this or on other 
points. Some of them, indeed, pile so many 
probablies, apparently and likelies on top of 
shoulds, mays and musts that it is hard to find 
any solid scholarly ground. The situation is not 
improved by the system of references, which 
makes no distinction between sources and 
secondary works, so that Robert of Bridlington 
is cited as “Anon. 1960”. Walter Map as 
“James 1983” and William of Malmesbury as 
“Stubbs 1887-9". There is a disturbing tend- 
ency to rely on translations of the works, for 
example, of Bernard, Suger, Idungus and 
Caesarius of Heisterbach. The singular monk 
in Bernard's Steps of Humility judges the thin- 
ness and pallor of his face by looking at his ow n 
arms and legs, not in a mirror, which would 
have no place in a Cistercian abbey. Degustl- 
bus applies to art historians as well as others, 
and there is no agreement here concerning the 
quality of Cistercian art, which some authors 
find crude and others fine; but it may be a 
mistake to say with Stalley that abstract pat- 
terns. as in painting, sculpture, or glass, were 
"intended to be neutral in theirvisual impact . 
since their role in promoting meditation re- 
quires further study. On points like this, as on 
the motivations of patrons, the Cistercians 
need to be seen as part of the general spiritual 
movement of the twelfth century. One of the 
strengths of this work, however , is that It con- 
centrates on facts, and especially the material 
i legacy of the Cistercians in the British Isles, 
r and leaves to others the more speculative ques- 

t tions about the menning and influence of 
religious art. 
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wpulddifferas t^iti content, and hive noeoii- -tod proposed, that the real: authors of 

Si? 01 S ^ A ‘5A A 8 ala >;9n«^yda- pseudonymous works pity hive had the same 

psychlc experiences that they.attribute to the 
: opposed rkUtboB^ of aLleast that they knew 
J ^h^tnpdra ries who had had them; and even 
that thcy. Jnay have believed (hat they were 
quite l|kely.that the author of Jubilees might ' ■ bhly-ietitodubfo,; 

VlrtuaJfy; a sire* ; ^apien.t boro. It is ^ejj«t*ble>oW ftli 1 this iicols 
' the development qf tbe ^nohiBm'pei'haps - : ftkoerifehdiii"?' 


IIUIII WLIOl IIOU gunw l.JL.'S* 

ccption of what the great 
were really like. Of course, eve ry°*. 
nizes that the Exile marked a * 
but, for Barton, at least in the # 
he is concerned, there was ^ 
ute break. So, concludes Barton, a 
Wellhausen were essentiW fgJV 
against much in more recent 
their perception of the great 
other than both their “propheW ’^J^J 
and what Judaism and Christianity^ 
of them. This poses a whole range 
but the fundamental problem. 


fi5 ERSON<Edit6r ) ’ 

^wtSuger and St Denis 

I^P-^ew Yorkt Metropolitan Museum of 
ii®408'5'. 


Bruzelius, who was entrusted with the study of 

the thirteenth-century TebuUdingofthoMpMts 

of the church that Abbot Suger did not get 
round to in the twelfth century. It is a proper 

subject,. which has received ^parativdyW- 

tle attention in the past, and fho nauU is a text 
of modest length which treats the topic ip a 
steps. We are M r^intol 
of the constraints which faced the durtsaith- 
century builders- Suger do doubt infendedthe 
eventual replacement of the CaroUngiannaW; 
but in the event 


^schoolboy knows, Gothic art started • end and western ^ completion of 

like mbst such statements, this Eudes Cement ^ 
Wrequirea corisidefablb amplification but, ' the Gothic strucl^ P only 

M,the rib-yaulW of Durham or the U is 

H* [^Caep,' it remains true that St Denis • ronsecratedin _ ^ known ^ Rayonnant, 

elen ? ents ttiat f e T el< wSai?h ave always remarked on the ex- 

JrtS* Of the two Gothic 


‘ and the books. were, as W “SSaKEiC First,; In Abbot 
• highly interpretatiye. The 
i pfotorian seems to 

■— i »w«njnwntmg^"/i«*^-? t! ?If-has often been altered bud muti- 


'i Doiner aemg iros u ( w« 

r-1- book as showing how 
; that sucteeding ages have^^^fj 


Denis and the French crown mid to assure the 

' ' bKKaV’s status its the royal' mausoleum . • 

abbey s sta . _ ,M,f PP nih-centurv fabnc 


'i - underatariding what the pmpp ^^ 
Vis also mqch more 




AdMtid : 'Therdfdllo^SU tTririftiW 


sis of the plan, elevation, decoration and pro- 
portion of the new church, which manages to 
produce seven campaigns of construction with- 
in a structure that shows a remarkable overall 
unity of design. This sort of detailed dissection 
of a building is always valuable, but one is left 
with the feeling that it is the stuff of learned 
journals, more at home in the pages of the 
Bulletin Monumental than .hefweeij har 
covers, and this is the impression given by the 
work as a whole. The inevitable cpndustoo is 
that the thirteenth-century dmdt at St Den s 

does not really warrant a book to itrelE. This is 
not to criticize Bruzelius’s work which of ite 
genre, is admirable; the final two chapters 
make a case for regarding St Denis as a central 
and synthetic building In the early Rayonnant 
. style, but the suspicion remains that this re- , 
search has been turned into a book because 
books rate higher than articles in the academic 

nt jSbei Suger and St Denis also highlights the 
book/articie conflict. It contains a scries of 
twenty-three articles, all about Abbot Suger 
and his world, gathered together In book form 
(pnd inevitably dedicated to Pr °f e “^ 

: Qosby). These are the fruits of a symposium 
held in the Metropolitan Musepm of^. New 
York, in 1981, to commemorate the 900tii (or 
.. was it the 901st?) anniversary ufi the > A bbot 8 
birth. Itiis unclear for whom this book is in 
tended: It is not for threader w^ts to 
! know the bapit facts about Suger and St Denis, 
since all the articles, though learned, tire 
: Peripheral to those- topics, dea^ng with such 
marten ns Suger and , the Mos Anhgogiats, or 
RSttB^^lotiysUri tradition.- 
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Birds and Other 
Relations 

Selected Poetry of ‘ 

Dezso Tandori 

Translated by Bruce Berlind 

Born in Budapest in 1938, Dezs# 
Tandori isaitovellsl. playwright. 

1 translator, and graphic artist, as 
well as one of Hungary's most 
celebrated poets. Here for the first 
time In English is a booklength 
selection of his work. Brilliantly 
eccentric, and characterized by an 
astonishing formal dexterity, these 
poems address fundamental issues: 
the effort to establish personal 
Identity in an impersonal world, 
the conflicting demands— private, 

social, and historical— that 

provide the texture of a lived 
moment, and the necessity of 
affirmation that finds Its locus in 

the act of writing. Tandori . 
manages these themes with an 

exuberance that mediates, as it 
enhances, their essential 
seriousness. The poems for this 

bilingual edition were chosen in 

• consultation with the poet and are 
Introduced by the translator. 

P: $9.5Q. C: S26.00 

• PrirL'SrtiV nil/. 5. Di*lliirs 
Orjfer froniyoiir. Kind Iwoksi’Hr* or fnnir 

. Princeton University Press 

. , ISA' Epsom Road 

• Guiidfurd Surrey GUI 31T 
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A wealth on the wing 


Alexander F. Skutch 

STEVEN L. HILT Y and WILLIAM L. BROWN 
A Guide to (he Ufrds of Colombia 
836pp. Princeton University Press. 

0 69108371 1 

Situated in the north-western corner of South 
America, “the bird continent”, the somewhat 
more than 1,000,000 square kilometres 
(424,700 square miles) of the Republic of Col- 
ombia contain everything necessary to support 
one of the world's richest avifaunas. From 
coasts on both the Pacific Ocean and the Carib- 
bean Sea, the land rises to peaks covered by 
perennial snow. Here the Andes split into 
three major ranges, separated by deep valleys, 
and in the north the isolated Sierra Nevada de 
Santa Marta soars to an elevation of 5,800 
metres. The vast plains of eastern Colombia 
stretch southward to the Amazon and its im- 
mense wealth of birds. 

Colombia's climate is no less diversified than 


its topography. Average annual rainfall ranges 
from 460 millimetres on the Guajira Peninsula 
in the north to 13,300 millimetres (524 inches) 
on the approaches to the Western Andes; 
temperatures, from the heat Of coastal plains to 
the chill of montane glaciers; vegetation, from 
xerophytic scrub and grassy savannas to rich 
tropical rain forests, montane woods, and the 
hardy flora of the pSramos, where the curious 
arborescent composites called frailejones stand 
like gray friars in the mist. 

A Guide to the Birds of Colombia begins 
with concise accounts of the country’s topo- 
graphy, climate, vegetation, and habitats, fol- 
lowed by a list of migrants. From a chapter on 
conservation and national parks, we learn that 
Colombia has set aside no less than thirty-four 
of these reserves, from coastal mangrove 
swamps up to the pfiramos, many of them ex- 
ceeding 100,000 hectares in area, one embrac- 
ing 706,000 hectares. As in other countries, to 
safeguard the integrity of these parks is diffi- 
cult, and the future of Colombia's flora and 
fauna is not rosy. On a visit a decade ago, I was 



A Changeable hawk eagle in flight, reproduced from Falconry and Hawking by Philip Glasier (352pp. 
Batsford. £25. 0 7334 5555 1). 

In the bush and in the hand 


Mary Greppin 


•« 


IAN NEWTON 

The Spar rowhawk • ' 

396pp. Stoke-on-Trent: T. and A. D. Poyser. 
£16. . 

0856610410 • 

In this book, Dr. Newton has reported on four- 
teen, years* intensive study of the sparrow-, 
hawks of Southern Scotland in the valleys of 
the Annan and Esk Rivers. He endeavoured to 
. find every nest and to trap and ring every spar- 
rowhawk in the study area. In addition to the 
vast body of data tie amassed, he has incorp- 
orated observations and conclusions from a 
large number of previous studies by. other 
ornithologists and falconers, and he ilso in-, 
eludes general information such as migration, 
range, and thi history of the sparrowhawk in 
Britain .documenting, for example, thedrama- 
tic pesticide-relateddeclineof sparrowhawks 


appalled by the extent and thoroughness of 
deforestation in the Andes. The book's intro- 
ductory section concludes with a brief review 
of Colombian ornithology. 

The main body of the Guide contains 
accounts of the 1,695 species of resident and 
migratory birds known to occur in Colombia 
and its coastal islands. Each of four families - 
glittering hummingbirds, more soberly attired 
antbirds, often confusingly similar American 
flycatchers, and lovely tanagers - is repre- 
sented by well over 100 species. Each species is 
treated under the rubrics of identification, 
similar species, voice, behaviour, breeding, 
status and habitat, and range. The data on 
breeding are a feature not found in most bird 
guides. Where available, brief descriptions of 
nests are included, but most of the breeding 
records are based on examination of the repro- 
ductive organs of dead birds. Collecting in Col- 
ombia has far outstripped study of its living 
birds; one collector took about 23,000 speci- 
mens from western Colombia alone, and un- 
doubtedly wounded or killed many more that 
he could not retrieve. Lack of attention to the 
habits of Colombian birds made it necessary to 
include descriptions of nests from other re- 
gions to which Colombian species extend, not- 
ably Central America, Trinidad and Tobago, 
and Suriname, where life histories have been 
more thoroughly documented. Let us hope 
that the present volume will stimulate study of 
the country's living birds, which a few Col- 
ombians have already begun with commend- 
able results. 

The only previous field guide to Colombian 


y ns mb* aHgl history of science 

pneumatic mission 


Not so rarae aves 


in the 1950s and 60s. 

Newton's work is an exercise in studying 
everything possible about the bird without 
actually observing the bird itself, except when 
sedentary on the nest or in hand from being 
trapped. After thousands of visits to viable 
nests, he still can tell us little about fledgling 
behaviour, although nestlings are copiously 
described. Teams of workers observed nests 
for varying blocks of .time, so that some fami- 
lies were wider constant human scrutiny, but 
we still know little about the cock. We know 
what prey he brings, and how the hen passes it 
out, but" It is unclear how the hen and cock 
select each other Or what determines how and 
when the fledglings disperse. Many questions 
concerning this most elusiVe.of birds therefore 
: still remain unanswered. 

Newton has certainly, made the.mpst of each 


Christopher Perrins 

VALERIE M. THOM 
Birds in Scotland 

328pp. Stoke-on-Trent: T. and A. D. Poyser. 
£24. 

0856610402 


It is now over thirty years since Evelyn Baxter 
and Leonora Rintoul wrote their classic work 
The Birds of Scotland, Not only Is this now 
virtually unobtainable but it is also consider- 
ably out-of-date. A number of changes, signifi- 
cant for the avifauna, have occurred during this 
period. In addition, a great increase In the 
number of people watching birds in the far- 
flung parts of Scotland, together with a number 
of detailed studies of particular species, hove 
materially added to our knowledge of Scottish 
birds; the British Trust for Ornithology 
covered almost the whole of Scotlnnd for its 
two atlas projects, Breeding Birds and Winter 
mg Birds (1986). 

Even the birds have changed. The collared 
dove is now a widespread breeding bird over 
much of Scotland; indeed in some areas it is 
common enough to be considered a pest. Yet 
the very first record for Scotland was in 1957, 
four years after the publication of the Baxter 
and Rintoul book. Those authors sorrowfully 


breed each year. Similarly, the whltMaiW(« 
sea) eagle was hunted to extinctions! abosift 
same time as the osprey ceased to breed. to 
following a prolonged programme of rcto 
duct ion by the Nature Conservancy Cotod 
there is the nucleus of a neW breeding pop* 
tlon; four pairs attempted to breed in 19&5tf| 
one of these raised a chick. 

Birds in Scotland starts with a detaiW* 
cussion of different types of habitat 
woodland, upland, freshwater, fafflWp 
man-made - and then considers develop*® 
in bird study, 


.-Md of the intellectual buoyancy or 
Kerth Of the history and philosophy of 
2^ needed, nothing better could be 
Sabi this study by Steven Shapin and 
Euaffer. The originality of tlieir book is 


with thirteen black-and-white pUtesandS and SIMON SCHAFFER 

sis plates in full colour, plus 00t ^ As Air-Pump: Hobbes, Boyle, 

attractive line drawings, by Michel KleiZ!. ^ELrim entallife . 

scattered through the text. Although tfej? jlSlford: Princeton University Press, 
(rations are excellent, thelegendsontbr^ S 
facing the p ates are frequently co JJ 
1 bus, under the heading “Pihas, LiJ P 
find the Purplc-throatcd Fruitcrowlnd & 

Black- necked Rcd-Cotinga, where we ^ 
not expect them. 

An nppendix contains advice for fiafa 
birds in Colombia, with the caveat thaiaS 
rich arcus, including the capital city of Bom 
and vicinity, cannot now be safely ^ 

The list of literature cited is exceptioniByioa 
for a field guide. This is followed by l.fljfc 
tribulion maps, twenty to the page. 

This is an impressive book, which sein 
bird-watchers will find indispensable ity 
they try to sort out the many confusing aj 
lar species in a richly endowed, moufflon 
land. In addition to this heavy volume, 
will probably need a North American gnftfr 
the identification of the 143 species of 
that visit Colombia from that cootinfflta 
which, as is usual in guides to the 
tropica! American countries, are 
ly illustrated. Probably many users 
they had a separate, flexibly bound, set d 
plates to carry into the field for prmiscai 
identification, while they left the whole boot 
for checking up after their return. 


JJmore remarkable considering the mass 
“ridem literature devoted to Boyle s 
static researches. Boyle’s New &P«i' 
Z$?hnlco-Mechatucal (1660 and 1662) was 

iTL, Puli. length scientific exercise. It cre- 


scicnces and a model for securing moral and 
religious assent. Experimental philosophy was 
co-opted in the tolcrationist argument at the 
time of the Restoration and it became fun- 
damental to the success of the latitudinarian 
movement. 

A particularly original feature of this study is 
the exposition of the rival moral and religious 
order stemming from Hobbes’s materialistic 
nntural philosophy. In most accounts of the 
skirmish between Hobbes and Boyle, Hobbes 
is dismissed as a noisy irrelevance, out of touch 
with the realities of science. Here he is treated 
as 8 formidable critic. The elderly Leviathan’s 
long and intimate experience of the mechanical 
philosophy, as well as an appetite for polemic, 
made his a serious challenge. To Hobbes, 
Boyle was a youthful upstart, the aristocratic 
instrument of the clientele of the discredited 
and chaotic republican rfigime, who were cov- 


£7* Ml lenath scientific exercise. It ere- ana cnaonc repuonom rc S ..j.c , w..« 

£lS diato sensation and it still counts ertiy foisting their values on the R^toration 
gfflstordassic of modem science. Boyle's monarchy. From the perspective of Boyle s 
“^franks wUh the telescope and the allies, attacking Hobbes enabled them to be 
important advance in instru- accepted by the establishment, and thus to free 

Httie altered, Boyle's experiments scientists from the suspicion of materialism, 

standard component of scientific educa- atheism or heresy. 

£ Slaw isone of the great scientific It is now by no means unconventional o 
con. Doyle s Law is one ui ^ retate science to the wider political and reli- 


" nf the seventeenth century. relate science to me wiuer pom.wu 

lEfo .nd Schaffer bring new lifero the gons context. 


hard" sci- 


JII and convincinely demonstrate that the to maintain that developments in 
Vw&wrimente was of deeper significance to ence occurred without reference to such con- 

Bovle snThis scientific allies than specialist texts..By selecting pneumatics as their subjert 
have appreciated. Boyle was Shapin and Schaffer have /taken the ^atemto 

ml merely trying to establish his credentials in the traditionalists own territory, 

the dub founded by Torricelli by adding to the jngs suggest the 

-iudh increasing number of experiments on from its ideological context, end . not only with 
pMraatics. He was involved with establishing respect to 

fee credibility of his “experimental philo- detect parallels with the crisis of confidence 
sopbf.and thereby cementing an ideology of affecting contemporary science 


science associated with the embryo Royal Soci- 
ety. Even this perspective does not exhaust the 
importance of Boyle’s work. According to 
Shapin and Schaffer, Boyle’s experimental 
philosophy was devised as an instrument of 
general utility, at once a modest but sound 
meansfor building upknowledge in the natural 


Shapin and Schaffer have executed their task 
with meticulous care. Their scholarship is diffi- 
cult to fault. They achieve seamless integration 
of historical and analytical subject-matter. 
Their argument is compelling, but it inclines to 
be over-didactic, repetitive and prolix - with 
too much Boyle and too little Hobbes. 


In seven heaven 


'•John Henry 


and recent changes in status, Someofiht^S r lKREK6jERTSEN 
sequent species accounts demonstrate b* 
rapidly things hove changed since the tue. 
work, . 

Almost hulf a million hectares o 
forests were planted during the years IW? 
turning mile upon mile of mooflBndinw 
fer. Ornithologists decry this loss of moon* 
with their wide diversity of bird life - ^ 

since the coniferous forests which 


nre 


scrap of evidence and irtformatiori; every possi- noted 1 the demise of the osprey, as a 'Scottish 
ble conclusion has been wrung from each body breeding bird, In the early part of this century. 
• ° f *kta, resulting in. some ninety figures and , But it started to breed again just after their 
Sixty-thfee tables. /• ; q ^ ■ book was published, and nowsome thirty pairs 


very few species of birds. The . changes 
culturni practices hove had almost asm 
effect; in particular “improvement 
land has often been to the detrimen ^ 
populations. Though . here some *PJ- 
as the geese, may benefit by being a ^ 

on winter wheat or other grasses, 
as the corncrake, have been, unab _ ^ 
with the early cutting of the bajJ < 
other species, such as the lajawfog- 


The Norton Handbook 
fltipp.RouUedge nnd Kegan Paul. £25. 
071020279 2 


towr at rest, Isaac Newton' was said to have 
rWWy short Time he spent in eating and 
tirepingV Many students todby seem to 
Pwlge the time not spent in these and related 

v uicvuiii»giwMfl*v«*—* v, ajj- jtlwrely pursuits. The Newton Handbook, by 

usually of exotic tree spceics ^^^fverek Gjertsen, is intended for them. Con- 

asting (jf oVer 500 short entries on different 
JjW* of Newton’s life and times, and their 
’workal (and legendary) ramifications, it pre- 
the reader with a convenient entrfe into 
jk world of Newtonian scholarship. In short, 
jHicrib. Many of the articles are undeniably 
they include articles on Newton’s wri- 
oii scientific topics, the historical back- _ 
P^wl, contemporaries who’ influenced or 
Lf^inflnended by Newton, his friends and his 


mention anywhere of Hobbes’s influence on 
Newton, or the vis viva controversy. God is 
given very short shrift. R. S. Westfall s claim 
that Newtonian forces “were prunanly the 
offspringof alchemical active principles isdis- 
missed, after inadequate summary, as no 
more soundly based” than F. %■} Mao« el * “jj- 
gestion that they were the sublimation of no- 
tions aroused by his childhood separation from 
his mother. Only occasionally does Gjertsen 
dve any indication of how to pursue matters m 
the historical literature, even though virtually 
everything he says is derivative. 

The format of his book requires that the 
topics it deals with are, to a marked extent, 
separated from their context. This, together 
with their derivative nature, frequently results 
in rather bland treatments of subjects which 
deserve much better. Compare Gjertsen s un- 
founded efforts to play down Newton ■ igravity, 
in the entry on “Humour", with hi* glib pro 
nouncement that there is no “^dence of 
homosexual. interests in Newtons life . The 
evidence is admittedly highly circumstantial 


other species, such as tne ■ |-'^tuenc e d by Newton, his friends and his eviumu* ■> ----- Ration in a 

declining. ^ H “ P**™™ reputation is con- : but ,t » - Giertsen 

tl is inevitable that some uaaes . Poetic tradition, Public : workwiththis b Newton "enjoyed 



exercise 


Under “Manx shearwater" the p°, 
Rhum prior to 1976 is given as 


Euan Dunn 


g ^nts, George • Bernard Shaw and 
*? But useful and interesting as these and 
entries may prove, the book as s whole 

. j v . ; , gested a 25% increase had taken from a number of drawbacks, 

rare speties from an advance copy.of the text.! offer- Several, placet which have fallen put of ten-year period, which would ^ L* reader who knowslittle about Newton 
Since, then the growth of blrd-watchina and favour since the fimt oAttion hoxro .u.., icnnnn na if«” More muo*n^ jl yBWloot*l«i«i a „.,*•>«» 


J0HNG00D6RS 
The New Where toWatoh 
224jip.Deutsch.X7.95/i- 
0233977317 


Si nc ®. then the growth of hlrd-watching anrj; favour since the first edition have been about 150,000 pairs”. .More know where to look- Anyone 

■ ’ ' conservation interest .te .'Surpassed all . dropped, : and new ones added. The book is Rhum is Usted elsewhere asaD ^^ 0 f^|S^J h ® tnnquapi iwffl at least be ^w“^dsMpwith Newton.^ ^Neith- 

to Watch Birds' * pectatlons, and thanks to thdrreraarkablesuc- . divided into fourteen regions of England, Scot- > total number of all breeding specif it i n the index, but to learn about Wickins fh P oossibiUty of a link 

to watch Birds cess ^ acquiring and manasina bird reserves: . land- and .WaIm and » - .. .. nrw.nH 1OO.000, |trewion* s (hn u hflH j u„ B u nU t ’™ 




When the first edition of this book was pub- 
lished In 1967* It addressed b relatively small ... 

band; of enthusinsts wjth only h few ex-array and bird-relationS exettisei lV 
anoraks, linen-backed. maps, and heaVy metal spartan sites art now equij 
• binoculars between them. Many of the sites! . hides, and crowded. .daily 
described were little Knowri artd unmanaged;, sod well-equipped . 

'soi^cliso thaitheRp^alSqdetyfor.the PrQ- Walks of life.' •. > 
te^dpuof Birds (RSP$) : , aware' that they were Johq.Qoaders bus played Wjih^ 


feteaessasss SsSidesies 


thand one has to know 
titod the system of Thomas Shelton- i 
may . wish to recall the 
K^F®bqd ndte wifi search in vain through; 
ill both text fcrid ; Index it is listed only 
zy at 'sbpte riofo^. The role of Apollo' 

• i None 'the less this is .Newtpn> work is; men- . 

... .t maviiwf, if ^oq woftld need to knaw 
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TheTimes Literary Supplement 

OFFER TO NEW 

SUBSCRIBERS 

“This substantial and attractive book 
should be warmly welcomed, a. r, Maxweii- 

Hyslop’s translation of The Dictionary of Classical 
Muthologu by Pierre Grimal, originally published in French in 
1951 is a work at once authoritative and complete. Anyone 
who has ever lost his way in the complex genealogies of the 
Greek gods and heroes will value the forty genealogical 
tables; scholars will appreciate the superbly detailed 
references to the ancient sources for each entry, as well as 
the helpful (and modernized) table of sources; in which care 
has been taken to list the editions which are most easi y 
accessible for English readers (espedajly, and relevantly, the 
Loeb Classical Library), and there is a full index,. . - I he 
black-and-white illustrations are copious and pertinent. 

1% sampling of the entries and references found an 
impressive standard of accuracy; the generous cross- 
referencing given makes browsing an almost mandatory 
pleasure, and it will indeed be a learned reader who does not 
find something he did not previously know on almost 

eV For a^ng time there has been a need to replace the useful 
but very outdated Classical Dictionary of Lempnere. For 
factual and historical matters this was .done years ago by the 

Oxford C/ass!Caf Dfctionary; and, with fte publication of 

Pierre Grimal ’ $ Dictionary of CiasstCai Mythology, 

Lempriere cari filially be relegated to fheshelf reserved for 
books which have honourably outlived then ^efulness. ^ 


mentions only the facts that Newton "enjoyen 
the Company ofyoungmen, that he wentout of 
his way to further their career and even, in 

some cases, gave them 
comment, for example, on Westfalls percep- 
tiem that John Wickws or his son ^ con- 
cealing something” about the termination of 


s taken to be, Gjertsea te- 
* ;< trio familiar today to 
Maybe 
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The TLS Listings provides full publication de- 
tails of those books received each week by the 
TLS which seem to fall within the main inter- 
ests of our readers. Children's books, foreign- 
language books and paperback reprints of 
recent works are not, however, included. 
Publishers are asked to ensure that they let us 
have all the necessary information, including 
price and publication date. 

Anthropology 

Shaw, Bruce Countrymen: The life histories of four 
aboriginal men 

Canberra? Australian Institute of Aboriginal Studies - 
325pp. AusSlS.95 (paperback). 0 85575 169 X. 12/86. 

Archaeology 

Sive-SMerbergh, Torgny, editor Temples and Tombs 
of Ancient Nubia: The international rescue campaign 
at Abu Simbel, Philae and other sites 
Thai net and Hudson/Paris: UNESCO. 256pp., Ulus. £25. 
0500 013926.10/87. 

Art 

Bttlinger, Leopold D. and Helen S. Raphael 

Oxford: Phaldon. 240pp., ilftu. £45. 0 7148 2303 1. 9/4/87. 

Folda, Jaroriav The Nazareth Capitals and the 

Crusader Shri nc of the Annunciation 

University Park, PA: Perm Suite UP. IQfpp.; plates. S30. 

0271004304.22/12/86. 

GcIWr, Katalln, translated by Naomi Vogel 
Nlnctecnth-Ccntury French Painting 
Budapest: Corvlna, distr. by Kullilra, Budapest 62, POB 
149, Hungary 1380. Ulus. 963 13 20995. 

Hand, John Oliver, et al. The Ago of Bruegel: 
Netherlandish drawings in the 16th century 
Washington, O.C.; National Gallery/Cambridge UP. 

339pp., Ulus. £40 (hardcover). 0 521 34196 5 (he), 
0894680951 (pb). 4/87. 

Haskell, Francis Past and Present in Art and Taste: 
Selected essays 

Yale UP. 255pp., llha. £2035. 0300 036078. 26/3/87. 
Higgins, Reynold Tanagra and the Figurines 
Trefoil. 198pp.. Ulus. £35. 0 86294 085 0. 

Newman, Harold An Illustrated Dictionary of Glass 
(1st pub. 1977} 

Thames and Hudson. Ulus. £ 12.95 (paperback). 

050027451 7. 10/87. 

Bibliography 

Brook, Michael, editor Bibliography of British 

Newspapers: Nottinghamshire 

British Library. 62pp. £15. 0 7123 006} 9. 2/87. 

Ohanf, Cyras Iran and the West: A critical 
bibliography 

KPI. 967pp. £65. 0 7103 0243 6. 2/4/87. 

Metiers, Anne, and Jean Radford, editors 
Bibliography of British Newspapers: Derbyshire 
British Llbnb y. 74pp. £15. 0 7123 0124 0. 2/87. 

Pearson, David Durham Bookbinders and Booksellers 
1660-1760 (Occasional Publication No. 19) 

Oxford Bibliographical Society. 61pp., llha. £7 JO 
(paperback). 0 901420 43 3. 

Biography, including letters and 
diaries 

Alexander, Tania A Little of All These: An Estonian 
childhood 

Cope. 168pp. £1230. 022402400 0. 19/3/87. 

Bradley, 'lan Campbell Enlightened Entrepreneurs 
Weidenfdd and Nlcolson. 207pp., Hint. £14.95. . 

0297 790544.12/3/87. 

Brett, foam The Faber Book of Diaries 
Faber. 498pp. £12.95. 0 571 13806 3. 23/3/87. ! 

Betti Ua, TonJ The Lost Summer: A persona! memoir 
Of F. Scott Fitzgerald 

Robson. J77pp. £9.95. 0 86051 410 2. 9/4/87. ' 

Cocteau, Jean, translated by Richard Howard, : 
Introduction by Ned Rorem Past Tease: The Coctesii 
diaries, vol.I ' ...: • 

Hambh HamBton. 376pp. £15.0 241 17042 7(. 30/87, "■ 

. •: Ferguson, Sarah A Guard Within (Flamingo Books: 

, lit pub, 1973) i 

' Podma. 173pp. £3.50 (paperback). 0 00 654208 5. 
.12/3/87. .,.' 

Han Suyln A Share of Loving 

Cape. 147pp. £9.95.0 224 02429 9. 19/3/87. 

. • HartiMDjFrasir, Illustrated by Harriet Defl A 
Winter’s Tale ‘ .i • 

Collins. (98pp. £10.95 . 0 00217592 4. 6/4/87. 

Humphris, Ted, and Deris Palmer, Illustrated by. ‘ 
Garin Rowe Apricot Village ’ 

Pethtim. 180pp.. Ulus. £10,95. 0 72071743 4. 9/3/87. 
JuoWn, Elisabeth Dsrby, editor, lai reduction by Ian 
HuywSoufo; African Passage: Diaries of tiid : 

. Wilderness Leadership School 1 '!..■•■ 

Golden. CO: Fulcrum. I95pp.S13.9S, 153391 0091 2/87.' 
Mostyn, Trevor Coming of Age l\i the Mlddfo East 
KPI. 273pp. fl4.9S. 0 7103 0208 8. 12/3/87. 

'■ Nledecker, Lorine, edited by Lisa Pater Faninda 
“Pelweep tenit House and Mine"! The letters of 
* Wrine. Nicticckcr to Cld Carman, 1960 to 1970 
}n0mt,N^ Duke UP. 26lpp. D2.90. 0 8223 1 0669 7. . ■*' 

. Retd, Jokp' Schubert (bfestor Musicians scrip?) ' ■ 

T>Ha. 315pp. £14.95. pfSd; 03183 X. 19/3/87. -?\ : : • ; r 

’ Roswe, A,;L^ ThcrPoet Audeiri A personal mfemoir ■■ 

? Mc/hucii, I38ppi £9.95: 0 413 4/33904. 2/4/87'. .1 • ’ • ... 

\ Stpgh, Wbil Rommphun Royi A. biographical inquiiy ’ 
'■ into the Snalqng of j^erri IndM,Yol. 2 and!3: Tie 
;* Middle tuft the Last; Phihle/ v^ 1 - ■ 
' ‘Sqtpbays.Afta Publishing Hpusi^$ilpp,< Rs.25a. ■> : s ; ■:> ft 
' .02/0.406453^ ' ’ .if • 


Taylor, Inu Vktorian SiBters 

Weldenfrtd and Nicotian. 218pp. £14.95. 0 297 79065 X- 

19/3/87. 

Tsypkln, Leonid, translated by Roger and Angela Keys 
Summer in Baden-Baden: From the life of 
Dostoyevsky 

Quartet. 146pp. £9.95. 0 7043 2600 0. 19/3/87. 

Van Doran, Mark, edited by George Hendrick The 
Selected Letters of Mark Van Doren 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State UP. 280pp. £25.50. 
0807113174.2/87. 

Yoag, C. F. Tan Kah-kee: The making of an overseas 
Chinese legend 

Oxford UP. 391pp. £32.50. 0 19582678 7. 16/4/87. 

Business 

Auletta, Ken Greed and Glory on Wall Street: The fall 
of the house of Lehman (Penguin Business Library; 

1st pub. in US and Canada 1986) 

Penguin. 253pp. £6.95/Aus$14.95 (paperback). 

014009896 8.26/3/87. 

Lecves, Juliet Library Systems: A buyer's guide 
Aldershot: Gower. 274pp. £35. 0 566 03553 7. 19/3/87. 

Classics 

Tfaoreao, Henry D., edited by K. P. Van Anglen 
Translations: The writings of Henry D. Thoreau 
Guildford: Princeton UP. 281pp. £18.40. 0 691 06531 4. 

Economics 

Dex, Shirley Women's Occupational Mobility: A 
lifetime perspective 

Macmillan. 157pp. £27.50 (hardcover), £8.95 (paperback). 
0333 42373 9 (he), 0333 42374 7 (pb). 19/3/87. 

Sweeney, G. P. Innovation, Entrepreneurs and 

Regional Development 

Piruer. 271 pp. £18.50. 0 861876474. 1/87. 

Fiction 

Benson, Peter The Levels 

Constable. 172pp. £9.95. 009467680 1. 23/3/87. 

Boyne, Walter J„ and Steven L. Thompson The Wild 
Blue 

Century. 626pp. £11.95. 0 7126 1592 X. 5/3/87. 

Burgess, Anthony Abba Abba (1st pub. 1977) 

Faber. 127pp. £2.95 (paperback). 0 571 14705 4. 23/2/87. 

Duffy, Maureen Change 

Methuen. 2 23pp. £10.95. 0 413 57640 X. 9/4/87. 

Ellis, Peter Berreaford Tho Rising of the Moon: A 
novel of the Fenian invasion of Canada 
Methuen. 637pp. £10.95. 0 413 56510 6. 2/4/87. 

Emerson, Ru The Princess of Flames (Unicom series) 
Alien and Unwin, 327pp. £2.95 (paperback). 0048233595. 
2612187. 

Falrbalnu, ZoS Closing 

Methuen. 463pp. £10.93. 0 413 14680 4. 2/4/87. 

Findley, Timothy Famous Last Words (1st pub. in 
Canada 1981) 

Macmillan, 396pp. £9.95.0333 43913 9. 16/3/87. 

Glllard, Margaret The Spires as They Are Seen from 
the Railway 

Badky Head. 267pp. £10.95. 0 370 31046 2. 9/3/87. 

Hahn, Jeannette The All of It (1st pub. In US 1986) 

Faber. 145pp. £9.95. 0 S71 13838 1. 9/3/87. 

Hoffman, Frank The Road from Hopeville: 10 stories 
Gloriana Press, PO Box 351132, Las Angeles, CA 90035. 
101pp. 310 (paperback). 0 940811 00 6. 

Hogan, Desmond The Ikon Maker (lal pub. In Ireland 
1976) 

■ Pulsifer Press, 45 Churchfleld Mansions, New Kings 
Road, London SWj 4RA. iSOpp. £3.95 (paperback). 

0948849 00 2.12/3/87. . 

Horowitz, Anthony The Silver Citadel (Power of Five 
series, book 3) 

Methuen. 150pp. £7.95. 0 416 970001. 26/2/87. 

Johns, Adrian Pontius Pilate, 20 BC-AD 36 
■ Ilfracombe : SlockweB. 199pp. £3 (paperback). 

0 72231960 6.25(11/86. 

Johnson, Deitis The Stars at Noon 
Faber. I8lpp, £9.95. 0 51 1 14607 4. 23/3/87, 

Kruse, John The Hour of the Lily 
• Cintury. 438pp. £11.95. 0 7126 9484 6. 5/3/8?, . • 

Looks Ids, Angelo Vernacular Dreams 

St Lvda: Queensland UP: 1 79pp. £5.95 (paperback): 

0 7022 2025 6. 14/5/87. • ■ ' . . 

Mamie, Allan, editor J*.E.N. Nbw Fiction tl 
Qwnet. 330pp. (14.95. 0 7^4326221. 12/3/87, 

Page, Kathy The Unborn Drearai of data Ri]ey 
. (Virago Fiction) 

Virago. 165pp. £9.95 (hardcover), £3.95 (paperback ). ' ! ‘ 

0 86068 900 X [he), 080068 901 8(pb). 19/3/87. , . 

PetcKh, Natalia L. M. Floytering Mimosa (A. Swallow 
■Preapook). ;•/ 

Athaa: Ohio UP.'23Spp, £l2.30 (paperback).' . ■ ' 

0 8040 08701 (he), 0 8040 0871 X (pb). l/$ 7. I : 1 • 
Poland, Marguerite Train to Doringbult' 

. Bodley Head: 244pp. £9.95. 0370 31051 9. 20ft 17. ' • 
Roridtff, Vj Simrda^ BJoatty Saturday. . - " : : , ;. 

Iffiracembe : Staokwfti. 158pp. £9,0 722320973. 3/3/87. •' r 
Rath, Philip The Codnteriife (lag pub. |n t(k) • - ' 

Cape. 328pp. £10.95: 0224 02871. 3. 5/3/87 !. .‘ ri, 
Shears lon,TravorWhltc Lies ’.}■ 

■St fMctai Queensland UP- 206pp;£5:9S (pmeibadc). U : ! 

; 0 70222026 4 , 14/5/87:, ■ . .v ■' 

Spasidmij Irlnl God's Shako f -'c ’ 

Serkrt-mid Warburg . 252pp. £10.95. 043647840 4. 6/4187. 

. StaywjiJfll.ilnd Margaret Storey Gooclbya, 


Vine, Barbara [Ruth Readelll A Fatal Inversion 
Viking. 317pp. £10.95. 0 670 80977 2. 26/3/87. 

Wilder, Cherry The Summer's King (The Rulers of 
Hylor Trilogy, book 3; Unicom series) 

Allen and Unwin. 244pp. £3.50 (paperback). 0O482.UI 10. 
2612187. 

Williams, Sherley Anne Dessn Rose 
Macmillan. 236pp. £9.95. 0 333 43881 7. 19/3/87. 

Fiction in English translation 

Enqulst, Per OIov, translated by Anna Paterson 

Downfall: A love story 

Quartet. 109pp. £7.95. 0 7043 2612 4. 19/3/87. 

Lachmet, Djanet, translated by Judith Still Lallia (Lc 
Cow-Boy) 

Manchester: Carcanet. 150pp. £9.95/$15.95. 0 85635 563 1. 
19/3/87. 

Lopes, Henri, translated by Gerald Moore The 
Laughing Cry: An African cock and bull story 
Readers IntemadoruU, 8 Strathray Gardens, London 
NW3 4 NY, distr. by Birmingham : Third World 
Publications. 259pp. £8,95 f hardcover), £4.95 (paperback). 

0 930523 32 6 (he), 0 930523 33 4 (pb). 26/3/87. 

Saba, Umberto, translated by Mark Thompson 
Ernesto 

Manchester Carcanet. 166pp. £9.95. 0 85635 559 3. 

19/3(87. 

Wlesel, Elle, foreword by Francois Mauriac, translated 
by Stella Rodway Night; Dawn; The Accident ( 1st 
pub. 1974) 

Robson. 318pp. £10.95. 0 903895 072. 26/3/87. 

History, ancient 

Canby, J canny Vorys, et al., editors Ancient Anatolia: 
Aspects of change and cultural development: Essays in 
honor of Machtcld J. Mellink 

Madison: Wisconsin UP. 120pp., Ulus. 335. 0 2 99 10620 9. 
9/2/87. 

Cartledge, Paul Agesilaos and the Crisis of Sparta 
Duckworth. SOBpp. £39.50. 0 7156 2082 7. 26/2/87. 

Strauss, Barry S. Athens After the Peloponnesian 
War: Class, faction and policy 403-386 BC 
Croam Helm. 191pp. £19.95. 0 7099 4424 1. 2/87. 

History, medieval 

Campbell, James Essays in Anglo-Saxon History 
Hambtidon. 240pp. £22 (hardcover). 0 907628 32 X (he), 
0907628 33 8 (pb). 3/87. 

Nelson, Janet L. Politics and Ritual in Early Medieval 
Europe 

Hambtidon. 412pp. £25. 0 907628 59 1. 3/87. 

History, modern 

Bade, Klaus J., editor Population, Labour and 
Migration in 19th and 20th-Century Germany 
(Gann an Historical Perspectives 1) 

Leamington Spa: Berg, US distr. New York: St. Martin's, 
200pp. £15. 0 85496 503 3. 16/2/87. 

Beasley, W. G. Japanese Imperialism 1894-1945 
Oxford: Clarendon. 279pp. £29.50. 0 19 821575 4. 0/87. 
Belnart, William, and Colin Bundy Hidden Struggles 
In Rural South Africa 

Cumy/CttUfomia UP. 326pp. £25 (hardcover), £9.95 
(paperback). 0 85255 012 X, 0 520 05779 1 (he). 

0 85255 013 8, 0 520 05780 5. (pb). 2/4/87. 

Cage, R. A., editor The Working Class in Glasgow 
1750-1914 

Gooni Helm. 203pp. £23. 0 7099 3415 7. 26/2/87. 

Connors, Lesley The Emperor's Adviser Saionji 
Kinmochi and pre-war Japanese politics (Japanese 
Studies Series) 

Croam Helm. 260pp. £29. 95. 0 7099 3449 1. 26/2/87. 

Darby, Phillip Three Faces of Imperialism: British and 
American approaches to Asia and Africa 1870-1970 
Yale UP. 267pp. £14.95/$22J0. 0 300 03748 1. 26/3/87. 
Dietz, James L. Economic History of Puerto Rico: 
Institutional change and capitalist development 
Guildford: Columbia UP. 337pp. £33 (hardcover), £10 
(paperback). 0691 07716 9 (he), 0 691 (0248 8 (pb). . 
Breach er, Seymour Capitalism and Antislavery: 

British mobilization in comparative perspective: The 
Anatey Memorial Lectures, 1984 
Macmillan. 300pp. £29.50. 0 333 36209 8. 12(3/87. 
Edwards, E. W. British Diplomacy and Finance in 
China, 1895-1914 ' 

Oxford: Clarendon. 212pp. £25. 0 19822916 X. 26/2/87. 
Gpllagher, Catherine, and Thomas Laqneur, editors ■ 
The Maldug of the Modem Body: Sexuality and 
society Iq the 19th century 
California UP. 242pp. £31.25 (hardcover), £8.95 
(paperback). 0 520 05960 3 [hc); 0 }20 05961 1 (pb). 
30/4(87. i 

Geyer, Dietrich, tnmslated by BriiM Little Russian 
Imperialism: The Interaction dfdottiestic and foreign , ‘ ‘ 
policy, 18^1914 (East European and Soviet Studies 

.scries).". . ; 1 • ■ ' , : . 

' Leamington Spat.BergfYati UP. 385pp, £25. ■ ; 

0 907582 82 6, 0.300 03849 6. 16/2/87 * ; ; 

Htyen, John The Bqitiq Statehood Wehtiar Ostpolhik ■ 
Canfbrifti UP. 276pp. £25. 0521320372,12/2/87. 

' 'Malian' DaUn l IV. 2. .('i n ' n'. < TLi ! 
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MW UP. 357pp. £19.70. 0M 06692 2. 
H ,WThe Storm and Stress of Language: 
jfi^rcphe in the early works of Goethe. 

M.- 1 UP. »2pp. $19.75. 

S*d h> NeU Philip The Illustrated 

ib, ip, 6lus. H2.95. 0 00 217725 0. 10/87. 

editor, translated by Keith Bosley, 


Leamington Spa: BerglCalifomia UP 277m, n, 

(hardcover), £7.95 (paperback). 0 907JfiJ« y 

Roslgnoli, Guido The Illustrated Encvckjwrfw 
Military Insignia of the 20th 
Stanley Paul. 224pp., Ulus. £16.95. 009 1726m n* 

Shonflcld, Zuzanna The Precarloudy Privitw* I 
profcssiunnl Tainily in Victorian Enslaiul 
Oxford UP. 320pp. £17.50. 0 19212265 7, 

Simms, J.G., edited by David Hiyton nd 6 m 
O’B rien Wnr and Politics in Ireland, 1649-mo 
Hambtidon. 335pp. £25. 0 907628 72 9. jjgj. * 

History, contemporary 

Lessing, Doris The Wind Blows Away OnrWuri* 

Other Documents Relating to the Afyhan Rato? 

Picador. 172pp. £2.95 (paperback). 03303901611)^ 

History of science 

Akhundov, Murad D„ translated by Chufa,!** 

Conceptions of Space and Time: Soureei evcS 
directions 1 ^ 

MIT. 202pp. £24.95. 0 262 01091 7. 2/87. 
al-Hassan, Ahmad Y., and Donald R. HU Unto 
Technology: An illustrated history 
Cambridge UP/ Paris: UNESCO. 304pp., Nkfitteji 
0 521 26333 6, 92 3 102294 6. 19/3/87. 

Humour 

Bell, Simon, Richard Curtis and Helen FWdblbi 
Had Who 

Faber. 384pp.. illus. £4.95ICan $12.95 (papekab 
0571 14578 7. 9/3/87. 

Staveacre, Tony Slapstickl: The iUustntedsftuyof 
knockabout comedy 

Angus and Robertson. 189pp., illus. ffcfij. 0207 154)9 1 
13/4/87. 

Language 

H1U, Alette OUn Mather Tongue, Father Tine A 
decade of linguistic revolt (A Midland Book) 

Bloomington: Indiana UP. 162pp. $2950 (hstime 1 
$9.95 (paperback). 0 253 33879 4 (he). 023 2CUSt(* | 

2 9/12/86. 

Morgan, James L, From Simple Input to Cta|fa . 

Grammar (Series in Learning, Development, ud 
Conceptual Change) 

MIT. 223pp. £22.50. 0 262 132176. 2/87. 

Sappan, Raphael, translated by Anthony LzvjTk 
Rhetorical-Logical Classification of Semantic 0# 

Braun ton: Merlin. 91pp. £1.50 (poptrbeck)- 
0 86303 238 9. 

Literature and criticism 

Artre, Jonathan, editor Postmodernism and Pc£4i 
(Theory and History of Literature, voL 28) 

Manchester UP. I71pp. £8.95 (paperback). Q 
10/1/87. 

Atkinson, Frank Dictionary of Uterary PiW**)® 

A selection of popular modem writers in Bor 
edition (A Bingley Book) 

Library Assodtuion/Chlcogo: American Ubrarj 
Association. 299pp. £13.75. 0 8389 2045 i.ifS. 

Bakhtin, M. M„ translated by VerriW. 
by Caryl Emerson and Michael Hok|uiit SjW« 

Genres and Other Late Essays (Slavic SeneMJ 
Austin: Texas UP. 177pp. $25 (hardcover), 

(paperback). 0 2 92 72046 7 (he), 0292 72560 1 W 

15/2/87. 

Bennett, Tony, and Janet Woollacolt Bond^ 

Beyond: Tho political career of a popular dot • 

(Communications and Culture series) 

Macmillan. 315pp. 120 (hardcover), 

0 333 28620 0 (he), 0 333 28621 9 (pb). W'- - • 

Brecht, Deltaic, edited by John Willett «JJj 
M annheim, translated by Willett C0ltect« ^ 

6, part 3: Mr Puntila and Ills Man Maid 
Methuen. 155pp. £9.95 (hardcover). 0 413 4BN* 

rtJMz /nM otdl/n u «•*•“«?» visiting rroicssoroi inicrnmiviioi „ , , , . „ 

te&rwd Wmbw.‘wp*£l6. o ; ^(^ isa l«turerln theHlstory of Sdenceand Medicine at the Science Studies Unit, Unlverslly of 

B^y^Ing^ti^M^l^^by^a^^M 1 Gl^ 1 ™ ^Jawbs Is the author of Arthur Sutflvan: A Victorian muskiat, 19R4, which was reissued in paperback 

Newly Bom Woman (Theory and History. 0 * 

Wm is an antiquarian bookseller io London. 

WtLeAn is a painter. He was artist in residence pt the University of Edinburgh m 1985-o. _ 

| ^ 0 'H<*g»C l ij bourPeO p le:Lea t ersMd neM 

i I* co-author of The Encyclopaedia of Birds , 1985 

p 


*■*. 

Ccrvim, distr. by KMtura, Budapest 62, POB 

mMJ 303 PP- 9631318176 
KT fouls, edited by Alan Heuser Selected 

SfcSMlMa W., foreword by Donald Marshall 

Beside Itself: On deconstruction and 

Sa'SSBisrss*™ 

ffftiKy, Maklko Virginia Woolf and the 
jJJoflfihe Subject: Feminine writing in the major 

212PP- 08.50, 0 7108 1062 8. 

)$P. 

hfe David A History of Modern Poetry: 
jbdHBlim sod after (A Belknap Press Bookl 

ESw- 6»PP- £I99S - 0 674 39946 3 ' W- 

bUMi, Forrest G. In Bad Faith: The dynamics of 
lata tka In Mark Twain’s America 
Sr. 255pp. £16.50. 0 674 44527 9. 2/87. 

Skirau, Lskshral Rsj In Defence of J. Middleton 
Murry 

/JUdd: Dlkshit. 174pp. Rs.150. 

Sidti, Mirth, editor Oerman Poetry: An anthology 

too KJopslock to Enzensberger 

(atitip UP. 208pp. £203950 (hardcover). 

OJljaiX (paperback). 0 521 32116 6 (he), 
tQl m 7 (pb). 5/3/87. 

Sato, Peter, translated by Harvey Mendelsohn, 
kmlitifan iy Michael Hay* On Textual 
UtoaUfldhg and Other Essays (Theory and History 
dUuniaic.vol. 15) 

ilaiewUP. 224pp. £8.95 (paperback). 0 7190 1463 8. 
KH/B. 

ft'*, fl.G.Tbc Future in America: A search after 


realities (IbI pub. 1906) 

Granville Publishing. Angel Bookshop, 102 Islington High 
Street, London Nl BEG. 194pp. £10.95 (hardcover), £5.95 
(paperback). 0 948214 08 2 (he). 0 948214 09 0 (pb). 

Westarp, Karl -Heinz, and Jan Nordby Gretiund 
Realist of Distances: Flannery O'Connor revisited 
Aarhus, Denmark: Aarhus UP. 240pp. d.krl22 
(paperback). 87 7288 069 4. 1/3/87. 

Woolf, Rosemary, edited by Heather O'Donoghue Art 
and Doctrine: Essays on medieval literature 
Hambledon. 248pp. £22 (hardcover). 0 907628 53 2 (he), 

0 907628 54 0 (pb). 3/87. 

Wright, Andrew Fictional Discouise and Historical 
Space: Defoe and Thoroux, Austen and Forster, 
Conrad and Greene 

Macmillan. 116pp. £19. 0 333 40805 5. 19/3/87. 

Music 

Berry, Jason, Jonathan Foose and Tad Jones Up from 
the Cradle of Jazz: New Orleans music since World 
Warll 

Athens: Georgia UP. 285pp., Ulus. $ 35 (hardcover), $15.95 
(paperback). 0 8203 0853 6 (he), 0 8203 0854 4 (pb). 
18/11/86. 

Mitchell, Donald Oustav Mahler The “WunderhonT 
years (lrt pub. 1975) 

Faber/Califomla UP. 46lpp. £13.95 (paperback). 
052004220 4. 9/3/87. 

Natural sciences 

Attenborough, David The First Eden: The 
Mediterranean world and man 
Collins/BBC Books. 240pp., Ulus. £12.95. 0 00 219827 4. 
056320550 4. 9/3/87. 

Desmond, Kevin The Harwin Chronology of 
Inventions, Innovations, Discoveries from Pre-history 
to the Present Day 

Constable, illus. £10.95. 0 09 466150 2. 23/3/87. 

Darrell, Gerald The Overloaded Ark (1st pub. 1953) 
Faber. 238pp., Ulus. £3.95 (paperback). 0 571 05371 8. 
9/3/87. 

Jung, C. G., translated by R. F. C. Hull Flying 
Saucers: A modem myth of things seen in the sky (1st 
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